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The Conservative and His Program 


It is a peculiarity of American public life 
that we lack an avowedly Conservative polit- 
ical party or movement, called by that name, 
although there are such parties in other coun- 
tries. Moreover, even in economic and com- 
mercial life only the strongest banks, and trust 
and insurance companies dare call themselves 
conservative, while in common parlance the 
- term is usually accepted as signifying unpro- 
gressive or reactionary. 


American Catholics, too, dislike being known 
as Conservatives, although they above all 
should practice Conservatism and should be 
willing to be considered its exponents. They 
should maintain this attitude against the un- 
healthy intellectual and social trends of the 
times, which are in part radical in a revolu- 
tionary sense. While others, deceived, strive to 
undermine the foundations of society, it is their 
duty not only to protect and defend these foun- 
dations, but also, where they have been weak- 
ened, to rebuild, if necessary, or to re-enforce 
and extend them. And in doing so they should 
be thoroughly conservative in the best sense of 
_ the term. 


But what is this best sense? In 1885 Baron 
Carl von Vogelsang, among the foremost repre- 
sentatives of the Christian Social School, en- 
gaged in a controversy concerning this term 
with one of the most highly respected politi- 
cians of Austria, in the course of which, be- 
cause his opponents would not, seemingly, 
understand him, he chose to illustrate his con- 
tentions by presenting the picture of a great 
conservative statesman. “Possibly,” Vogel- 
sang declared in the Vaterland, of Vienna, of 
April 26 of that year, ‘we shall be better 
understood if we select one concrete personality 
out of the array of the heroes of Conservatism 
and attempt to demonstrate, with the aid of 
this example, what we understand by vigorous 
Conservatism, capable of shaping events, as 
opposed to an abstract, sterile concept.” 


“Tet us therefore,” he continues, “endeavor 
to sketch the portrait of the greatest Conser- 
vative the human race has produced, and whose 
achievements are well adapted also to give us 
food for thought. The picture of a man who 
found in the most penetrating insight into the 


individuality of his people and in the real con- 
ditions obtaining in the country, and at the 
same time in his own sincerest devotion to the 
will of God, the admirable strength to weld his 
people into an intellectual unit; and to do it so 
firmly that almost four and a half thousands of 
years of a history replete with tremendous 
catastrophes could not break them, not even 
after the very basis of the State, the land, had 
vanished from beneath their feet; aye, not even 
after they had, with criminal pride, cast aside 
the crowning of their historic vocation, the Re- 
demption. The man we mean is Moses. 


“When this greatest of all statesmen, moved 
by a divine impulse, assumed leadership of his 
people, they were in a state of most grievous 
disruption. They had lived in a strange land 
for 430 years, having spent the latter period in 
oppressive servitude. The lord of the country 
had regarded them solely as an object for the 
exercise of his tyranny, of burdensome slavery, 
of arbitrary despotism. As a people they were 
not held together by the bond of political unity, 
but merely lived side by side in a loose union of 
families and tribes. One possession, and only 
one, they had preserved as a heritage from 
their fathers: their unshakably firm faith in 
the promise of God that He had chosen them to 
preserve His service undefiled among the peo- 
ples who have turned from Him, and that He 
would lead them back into the home of their 
forefathers, the Land of Promise. 


“Moses developed his magnificent conserva- 
tive reform on the basis of this undestroyed, 
undissipated national asset of his people, on 
this faith, which had sustained them during 
those years of oppression. He builded on the 
national memory of the pious Patriarchs and 
their patriarchal lives. But not by leading the 
people, once he had released and removed them, 
by prudence and energy, from the land of their 
oppressors, immediately into the Land of 
Promise, of freedom and independence, and 
there surrendering them to their own arbitrary 
inclinations, more dangerous than those of 
foreign tyranny, to their own lack of discipline, 
and thereby to certain spiritual and material 


‘ruin. No, with the complete profundity of his 


concept of the State, enlightened by God, he 
realized that if anyone liberated an oppressed 
people from maltreatment and exploitation, 
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only to relinquish them later to the tyranny of 
their own moral instability and lack of disci- 
pline, and, consequently, to the arbitrary power 
of whomsoever might choose to abuse them for 
his own purposes, he conferred no real benefit 
upon them. Moses was not content with leading 
an enslaved people to freedom; he realized he 
must educate them for freedom.” 

“How vanishingly insignificant are the out- 
standing figures of ancient and modern history,” 
Vogelsang continues, “whom we, in youth, 
learn to praise as heroes, and who, by sacrific- 
ing their life for their country’s freedom, may 
have caused their names to be perpetuated in 
the Pantheon of Fame, when compared with 
this unequalled hero of conservative, creative 
freedom; who overcame himself by refusing to 
lead his people by the shortest straight road in- 
to the Land of Promise, to reap for himself 
fame, easily attained, and flattering popularity ; 
who rather with heroic self-denial and pro- 
foundest wisdom, led the people, by degrees cor- 
responding with the evident enslavement of 
their souls, away from the Promised Land, 
further into the desert, into a forty year period 
of purification by suffering, privation, self- 
denial. Only when, after these forty years, 
almost none of those who had borne the brand 
of oppression, of servitude, on their souls 
remained—only then does he lead Israel to 
the borders of the land whose lord it is to 
be, in which it is to live in freedom. Trained 
in the stern school of an adamant moral 
code, preserved in a consciousness of their 
political and moral human dignity by in- 
cessant reminders of their exalted destiny, 
this people now needed only the discipline of 
military conflict, demanding many sacrifices, 
with the usurpers of the Promised Land to 
raise themselves to the full dignity of a free, 
moral nation, in order that, thus welded to- 
gether, fortified, and spiritually armed, they 
might endure for a thousand years, and later, 
even though uprooted from their home-country, 
present to mankind the unparalleled spectacle 
of indestructible national vitality, yea of a soli- 
darity dangerous to other peoples. Moses him- 
self, however, so convinced of his success as 
though he had experienced it daily for a thous- 
and years as the leader of his people, could lie 
down to rest and die within sight of the Land 
of Promise.’’!) 

Like unto the Israelites after they had left 
Egypt behind them, the American people, too, 
face an uncertain future. We are in need of 
spiritual leadership while engaged in the task 
of putting our social and economic house in 
order. Our people press forward impetuously, 
attracted by all that is new; they permit them- 


selves to be deceived, if only momentarily, by . 


every glaring novelty; they cannot identify the 


__1) Vogelsang, Freih. C. v., Gesammelte Aufsitze 
eee ; pozieoel, u. andere Themata. Augsb. 1886, 
p. -3. 


poisonous plants nor yet the poisoned springs 
they find on their journey; nor do they know 
how to protect themselves against those who 
seek to lead them astray in order to dominate 
and exploit them. ; 

These conditions grant the Catholics of the 
United States the opportunity, in fact im- 
pose upon them the obligation, to render the 
American people the greatest. services pos- 
sible to conservative leadership. The fear 
that no hearing will be granted them is not well 
founded. Hundreds of thousands await the mes- 
sage enunciating the way out of the labyrinth 
of false ideas and wrong principles. They do, 
indeed, wish to hear something different from 
the counsel that everything should remain as it 
is and they should bear with present conditions 
in patience. Moses became the leader of his 
people by leading them first of all out of the 
bondage of Egypt. For to be conservative does 
not mean to suffer wrong to flourish or to con- 
done it and to defend dry-rot or putrefaction ; 
it means rather to shape conditions according 
to eternal concepts and laws, adapted to the 
times and the circumstances of a country and 
its people. For to be conservative does not 
mean to be inactive; Conservatism is worthy of 
its name only when, vigorously vital, it is en- 
gaged in extending the Kingdom of God on 
earth in conformity with His mandates. 

“Youth is conserved,” writes the same Baron 
Vogelsang on another occasion, “by being af- 
forded access to the spiritual and physical 
requisites for an active development.” Our 
people are like unto youth; the nation is now in 
the midst of developments, to fashion which 
properly we must exert our best efforts, lest 
history pronounce sentence of condemnation on 
us because we travelled paths that led to the 
abyss. The weight of the warning uttered 
some years ago by a President of Princeton 
University—we believe the speaker to have 
been Woodrow Wilson—must today appear 
more apparent than when these words were 
first spoken: “If she loses her self-possession, 
America will stagger like France [in the Great 
Revolution] through fields of blood before she 
again finds peace and prosperity under the 
leadership of men who know her needs.” 
Which, let us add, are not merely of a material 


nature. 
Keke 


This place of which I tell, 

Is set admist these three, 
Heaven, earth and eke the sea, 
As most conservative the sun. 


Chaucer, House of Fame, II., 339. 


The Holy Spirit is the great conservative of 
the new life. 


Jer. Taylor, Confirmation, fol. 32. 
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New Deals, Past and Present 


III. 


A powerful reality, the consummation of the 
theories and influences of several generations 
of men, Mercantilism prevailed almost until the 
end of the 18. century. While a new system 
did, during the reign of Louis XV, take shape 
in the minds of a number of individuals con- 
vinced of the necessity of reforms, it achieved 
no practical results. Physiocratism was, how- 
ever, potent as a ferment, and this both Louis 
XV and XVI, whose coldness towards the Phy- 
siocrats is frequently stressed, seem to have re- 
alized. Even Adam Smith is debtor to the 
authors of the Physiocratic or Agricultural 
System to a much greater degree than his cri- 
tique of their theories would lead the readers 
of “The Wealth of Nations” to assume. 

Developing a system intended to represent a 
synthesis of both Mercantilism and Physiocra- 
tism, it seemed to the Scotch moralist that the 
institutions of Colbert, by giving preference to 
the industry of the town above that of the coun- 
try, were responsible for the state of discour- 
agement and depression existing in France. 
The Physiocrats were, Smith thought, going to 
the other extreme. “If the rod be bent too 
much one way, says the proverb,” he writes, 
“in order to make it straight you must bend it 
as much to the other.” And continuing, he de- 
clares: “‘The French philosophers [how signifi- 
cant the use of this term is!], who have pro- 
posed the system which represents agriculture 
as the sole source of the revenue and wealth of 
every country, seem to have adopted this pro- 
verbial maxim; and as in the plan of Mr. Col- 
bert the industry of the town was certainly 
over-valued in comparison with that of the 
country; so in their system it seems to be as 
certainly under-valued.’’!) 

Adam Smith devotes many pages of his work 
to the presentation of physiocratic theories as 
they appeared to him. Having discussed them 
at some length, he arrives at the conclusion, 
which is, at the same time, really a premise for 
his doctrines, “that every system which endeav- 
ors, either, by extraordinary encouragements, 
to draw towards a particular species of indus- 
try a greater share of the capital of the society 
than what would naturally go to it; or, by ex- 
traordinary restraints, to force from a particu- 
lar species of industry some share of the capital 
which would otherwise be employed in it; is in 
reality subversive of the great purpose which 
it means to promote. It retards, instead of ac- 
celerating, the progress of the society towards 
real wealth and greatness; and diminishes, in- 
stead of increasing, the real value of the annual 
produce of its lands and labor.’’*) And, as if 
imbued with the intention of emphasizing the 
very fundamentals of his own system in a man- 


1) Loe. cit. Ed. by Edwin Cannon. London, Vol. II., 
p. 162. 


ner that even he who runs may be able to read, 
the author of “An Inquiry into the Nature and 
Cause of the Wealth of Nations” continues: 
“All systems either of preference or of re- 
straints, therefore, being thus completely taken 
away, the obvious and simple system of natural 
liberty establishes itself of its own accord.” 
The correctness of this contention our own 
New Deal challenges and the rod is once more 
being bent in the opposite direction. ‘Every 
man,” Smith continues, and he now presents 
another theory fundamental to the system 
which has for over a century determined the 
course of economic events, ‘“‘as long as he does 
not violate the law of justice, is left perfectly 
free to pursue his own interest his own way 
[now denied by the NIRA and the AAA etc.], 
and to bring both his industry and capital into 
competition with those of any other man, or 
order of men. The sovereign is completely dis- 
charged from a duty, in the attempting to per- 
form which he must always be exposed to in- 
numerable delusions, and for the proper per- 
formance of which no human wisdom or knowl- 
edge could ever be sufficient; the duty of super- 
intending the industry of private people, and 
of directing it towards the employments most 
suitable to the interest of society.” 


According “‘to the system of natural liberty,” 
defended and propounded by the distinguished 
founder of the School of liberal economic 
theory, “the sovereign has only three duties to 
attend to.” They are, Smith admits, of great 
importance, “but plain and intelligible to com- 
mon understanding”: ‘First, the duty of pro- 
tecting society from the violence and invasion 
of other independent societies; secondly, the 
duty of protecting, as far as possible, every 
member of the society from the injustice or op- 
pression of every other member of it, or the 
duty of establishing an exact administration of 
justice; and thirdly, the duty of erecting and 
maintaining certain public works and certain 
public institutions, which it can never be for 
the interest of any individual, or small number 
of individuals, to erect and maintain; because 
the profit could never repay the expense to any 
individual or small number of individuals, 
though it may frequently do much more than 
repay it to a great society.’”?) Such were the 
functions of the State, degraded to play the role 
of a watchman, according to the Mala Charta 
of Liberalism! 

Having thus demonstrated in nuce the prin- 
ciples which supplied to the Industrial Revolu- 
tion its motivation, Smith devotes the balance 
of the second volume of his famous work to dis- 
cussion of the necessary expenses of the sover- 
eign, or, as we would say today, of the State; 
the methods of contribution towards the ex- 
penses of the whole society, and the causes and 


2) Loe. cit. p. 184. 
3) Loe. cit. p. 184-85. 
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effects of public debts. And with this we shall 
leave his theoretical demonstrations for the 
present. , 

The 18. century was a century of doctri- 
naires, lacking knowledge of men as they are. 
They were indeed philosophers, whose belief in 
their theories was based on the perfectibility 
of man, his natural goodness, the complete tri- 
umph of which would result from intellectual 
enlightenment and regenerated social condi- 
tions. The nobleminded Malesherbes, who vol- 
unteered to defend Louis XVI, and who ulti- 
mately shared the King’s fate, declared while 
in prison: “Turgot [Physiocrat and for a time 
Minister of Louis XVI] and I were the most 
honorable of men, very well informed and im- 
bued with the best of intentions. Who would 
have thought it possible to accomplish any- 
thing better, than to select us? However, we 
administered poorly. Knowing man from books 
only and lacking expeditiousness, we were un- 
able to direct the King properly....and thus 
we have, unintentionally and without foresight, 
aided the Revolution.” But neither Malesher- 
bes, nor other Physiocrats perceived that their 
theories, intended to produce an economic sys- 
tem based on agriculture, played into the hands 
of a class whose interests were almost entirely 
related to industry, commerce and _ finance. 
Their attacks on the old order of things, their 
appeal to permit the free play of what they 
assumed to be the Natural Law, their sugges- 
tion to limit the power of the monarch, as well 
as the request that the States General, which 
had not met since the beginning of the 17: 
century, should be convened—well intended as 
these proposals were—favored the rising Third 
Estate. While its members had obtained to 


wealth to an extent which made them indis- 


pensible to the most absolutistic of monarchs 
even, their social status and influence on pub- 
lic affairs was in France, and all over the Con- 
tinent in fact, of an exceedingly restricted 
nature. It was but natural these manufactu- 
rers, factors, merchants, traders, moneylend- 
ers and bankers should chafe under the prev- 
alent restrictions of an economic nature and 
the disqualifications of their social state. The 
freedom certain doctrines, proposed by the 
Physiocrats, promised, were welcome to them, 
therefore, but—and this neither the Physio- 
crats nor Adam Smith seem to have perceived— 
they applied them to their own particular needs 
and demands. Agriculture possessed little in- 
terest for them, and they resented being desig- 
nated a “sterile class” by the theorists of 
Physiocratism. 

Mercantilism developed from beginnings 
which had their origin in the closing decades of 
the Middle Ages. The important citizens of 
the communes of Europe, long influential, con- 
stituting even at that time a money power, to- 
gether with princes, striving for territorial 
supremacy, and kings engaged in promoting 


royal absolutism, helped create a system in- 
tended to serve their ambitions. All three 
strove to be rid of the leash of the moral law 
and the influence of Church and, from the days 
of the Reformation onward obliging theologi- 
ans and philosophers aided their efforts. But 
for a long time the advantages from the new 
policies accrued to the monarchs to a much 
greater degree than to the members of the 
Third Estate. Their emancipation was, how- 
ever, gradually evolving, fostered by philoso- 
phers and made inevitable by the actions of the 
very class which, in France and on the Conti- 
nent, insisted on ancient privileges, abused by 
them to the detriment of other classes. It was 
but natural the wealthy French bourgeois 
should in the days of Louis XIV. and XV. look 
with longing eyes to England, a land where 
doctrines prevailed which seemed to him ideal. 
At the very time, when the roi soleil was bleed- 
ing France white for the sake of his ambitious 
plans of conquest and to defray the enormous 
expenses of his court, affairs across the Eng- 
lish Channel had taken a turn decidedly un- 
favorable to monarchical power. Professor 
Ashley calls 1688 a date ‘‘of the utmost signifi- 
cance.” “It marks the definite establishment 
of Parliamentary Government in England,’ he 
declares in one of the lectures delivered by him 
at the Colonial Institute at Hamburg in 1912. 
“Whatever power, for a century and a half to 
come, monarchs might continue to exercise, 
they had to obtain through their influence in 
Parliament. And Parliament reflected the in- 
terests of the landlord class, reinforced or miti- 
gated, from time to time, as the case might be, 
by those of the merchants.’*) It became im- 
possible for an English monarch, consequently, 
even had he desired it, to pursue a policy not 
in line with the views represented in Parlia- 
ment. 

It was otherwise in France, Spain, Naples, 
and some of the German states. The members 
of the landlord class had been drawn into the 
orbit of the various courts, there to squander 
their patrimony, mere retainers of royalty, 
enjoying, however, many privileges. The con- 
tinental merchant and financier, outside the 
still independent communes of Italy and Ger- 
many, was neither welcome at court nor in the 
army or the cabinet. He was not a gentleman, 
nor could he graduate into the gentry by ac- 
quiring an estate. In England trade was so far 
from being inconsistent with a Gentleman, that, 
says Daniel Defoe, “in short, trade in England 
makes Gentlemen, and has peopled the nation 
with Gentlemen; for after a generation or two 
the trades men’s children, or at least their grand 
children, come to be as good Gentlemen as those 
of the highest birth and the most ancient fam- 
ilies.”°) Having spent three years in England 

4) Ashley, W. J., izati 
England. London, aan oes reaulzaaornag 

5) Complete Engl. Tradesman. 2. Ed. 1727, De clam 
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(1726-1729), an exile, Voltaire, this stormy 
petrel of the French Revolution, urged the 
middle classes of France to assume their prop- 
er place in the State. 

The Physiocrats failed to realize entirely that 
a system based on agriculture, and consequent- 
ly intended to assist the landowning class, had 
no appeal for the Bourgeosie. The latter thor- 
oughly disliked both the nobility and the clergy, 
the perpetual owners of the greater part of all 
French soil, for one reason because they were 
exempt from taxes. And while the aristocracy 
opposed the Physiocrats because of their in- 
tention to levy a single tax on all land, the mem- 
bers of the Third Estate distrusted their mo- 
tives and remained indifferent to their plans. 

Nevertheless, the Physiocrats exerted a tre- 
mendous influence on the development of the 
intellectual and social tendencies of the 18. 
century by making their own the principle 
enunciated by the Marquis d’ Argenson (1694- 
1757), to whom the now wellknown maxim, 
laissez faire et laissez passer must be attribut- 
ed, although a group of merchants told Colbert 
they desired merely to be left unmolested long 
before the Marquis formulated his epigram- 
matic sentence. In the end, however, Quesnay, 
Mirabeau the elder, Turgot—all of these lead- 
ers of the Physiocratic school—accomplished 
little more than help break down what Mercan- 
tilism had left of the feudal system, while they 
prepared the way for the Revolution. 

Their doctrine, that land is the chief source 
of wealth, was soon lost sight of; but the prin- 
ciple proclaimed by them: “‘Le monde va de soi; 
laissez faire, laissez passer’ was universally 
acknowledged and permitted to influence the 
actions of individuals and nations for more than 
a hundred years. In no other country to a 
greater degree than in our own, whose condi- 
tion was, at the beginning, so ideally suited to 
the doctrine: “Do not interfere with the con- 
duct of economic affairs; they are governed by 
natural laws; things are bound to come out 
right therefore,” as we would freely translate 
the French maxim, one part of which is, un- 
fortunately, quite generally omitted (le monde 
va de soi). Engaged at present in leaning over 
to the other extreme to a degree considered im- 
possible less than 25 years ago, laissez faire 
has come to signify a system little less than 
criminally wicked. During a period of our his- 
tory, not so very different from the one we have 
lived through since the fall of 1929, the disas- 
trous panic of 1837, President Van Buren ad- 
dressed a Message to Congress, containing the 
declaration: “The less the Government inter- 
feres with private pursuits, the better for the 
general prosperity.” We have travelled far 
since then and have left behind us many of the 
beacon lights that illuminated the road our 
fathers travelled. . 

Thomas Jefferson, Benjamin Franklin, and 
other contemporaries of the American Revolu- 


tion, were Physiocrats, and the policies of Jef- 
ferson were undoubtedly influenced by the doc- 
trines of the “sect”. The economic destiny of 
our country was, however, decided by Jeffer- 
son’s_ distinguished antagonist, Alexander 
Hamilton, whose favoring of industry and fi- 
nance 1s notorious. He made the doctrines of 
Adam Smith his own; agriculture has ever 
since occupied the position of a Cinderella in 
the household of the Nation. One man there 
was, who realized even during the country’s 
infancy that the landed class is ill equipped “‘to 
cope with this powerful, insidious, and closely 
knit aristocracy of capitalism’: John Taylor, 
of Caroline County, Virginia, whose system of 
politics, “embraced in a weighty volume of 636 
pages,” was published at Fredericksburg in 
1814 (An Inquiry into the Principles and Policy 
of the United States Government). “Conceived 
in opposition to capitalism and dedicated to a 
republic of small farmers’ [whose glory today 
is as that of ancient Athens, let us add!], Tay- 
lor warned against and fought the very “aris- 
tocracy of paper” to which so many of our ills 
are attributed at the present time.*) Without 
avail; Adam Smith and his school carried the 
day. Ultimately Manchester prevailed over 
Jefferson, Taylor and Jackson—all of whom 
realized, however darkly, that the forces set in 
motion by the School threatened the institu- 
tions dear to. them. F. P. KENKEL 


Catholics and the American 
Declaration of Independence 
(1774—1776) 

IV. 


Réviewing the condition of the Catholics of 
Pennsylvania in its true light we must rather 
marvel that so many Catholics allied themselves 
with those who hated their religion and re- 
mained loyal to them despite ill usage at their 
hands and deep-seated bigotry. We can readily 
understand why so many Catholics of Penn- 
sylvania continued in their adherence to Eng- 
land, but it is difficult to discover the reasons 
why, on the other hand, a great number sup- 
ported the Americans. Some surely were 
pressed into service, and they can easily be ex- 
cused. How the rest justified their disloyalty 
to lawful authority in the court of their private 
conscience remains largely a matter of con- 
jecture. Certainly our hyper-patriotic histories 
would brand every Loyalist as meriting eternal 
execration and hold up every Patriot as worthy 
of all praise. Yet it is surely no disgrace but 
a glory that those Catholic Loyalists preferred 
to obey the lawful authority rather than the 
anti-Catholic ‘‘Rebels.’’4) 


6) Conf. chapter: “The Politics of Agrarianism” in 
Economic Origins of Jeffersonian Democracy by 
Charles A. Beard, N. Y., 1915, p. 323-352. 

42) Compare Griffin, op. cit., vol. Il, pp. 167-169, I, 
pp. 326-327-330. 
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The Catholics of Pennsylvania were sur- 
passed in their loyalty to England by the Cath- 
olic Scotch Highlanders settled in the Mohawk 
Valley in Upper New York State. During the 
years 1773 to 1775 a large number of Scotch 
Highlanders came to America to make their 
abode in the section of undeveloped Western 
New York lying in Tryon County west of Al- 
bany. The greater number of these immi- 
grants were Catholics, the rest Presbyterians. 
Yet, though divided in their Faith, they united 
against the revolting Americans despite the 
“No Popery” cry of the Patriots of New York. 
On May 18, 1776, the first exodus took place, 
when 130 Highlanders and 120 Loyalists of 
other nationalities left their homes to emigrate 
into Canada, where they settled and _ allied 
themselves with the British. The following 
year, early in May, 1777, another body of Cath- 
olic Highlanders departed to Canada, taking 
with them a number of Loyalist Germans from 
the Mohawk Valley. 

These Catholic Highlanders remained faith- 
ful to England throughout. They resisted to 
the last man all endeavors of the Americans to 
win them over. They did not emigrate to Can- 
ada, as Shea and his disciples write, under pres- 
sure of the anti-Catholic bigotry of the Patri- 
ots of New York, but in order to avoid being 
dragooned by the Americans into service 
against England and to be able to fight on the 
British side. They rendered good service to 
England as soldiers of the British regiment of 
the Royal Greens. The Highlanders remaining 
in the Mohawk Valley after 1777 refused stout- 
ly at all times, as they had done before, to per- 
form military duty for the Americans; they 
persistently remained neutral. 

The reason for this unanimous loyalty to 
England was the oath these men had taken 
after the battle of Culloden, April 27, 1746, 
when 5,000 Highlanders were completely rout- 
ed by 12,000 English soldiers. The Scotch 
Catholic Highlanders of New York acted in the 
same manner as did the Presbyterian Scotch 
Highlanders of North Carolina: they refused 
to violate an oath not to take up arms against 
the British government. Congress sent two 
Presbyterian ministers to win the Protestant 
Highlanders of North Carolina to the American 
cause; they assured them their oath was not 
binding because it was taken under compulsion. 
Yet all praying, preaching and exhorting failed 
to move them. Not even the appeal to their 
anti-Catholic sentiments effected a change. No 
matter how confidently the ministers assured 
them the King had broken his coronation oath, 
had turned Roman Catholic, was intent upon 
establishing the Catholic religion throughout 
America and enslaving his Protestant subjects, 
the North Carolina Presbyterian Highlanders 
would not be swayed, but, as the “Regulators”, 
rendered valuable services in the South to their 
conquerors and former enemies.‘?) 


The ten other colonies either had no Catholic 
inhabitants or so few of them that they formed 
a negligible quantity. Yet beyond the frontiers 
of the thirteen colonies we find Catholic settle- 
ments in the Middle West which in 1763 had 
passed under British rule. The inhabitants of 
these places were French Canadians and, as 
a matter of course, in sympathy with the 
Americans. They were too far removed from 
the theatre of war to be affected by the struggle 
going on in the East. However, in 1778 George 
Rogers Clark set out from Louisville, Ky., to 
conquer that vast country for the United States. 
The Catholic settlers of Vincennes, Ind., Kas- 
kaskia, Ill., and Cahokia, Ill., surrendered vol- 
untarily to the Americans. This occupation by 
an American force later proved very important, 
since it gave the United States a claim to the 
vast region stretching from the Alleghanies 
west to the Mississippi and eventually the rati- 
fication of this claim in the treaty of peace 
of 1788. 

The British post of Detroit, Mich., was chief- 
ly settled by Catholic Canadians. In the Fall 
of 1776 these inhabitants stoutly refused to 
oppose the Americans and remained neutral in 
the conflict between the British and Americans 
for possession of the Northwest Territory.‘*) 
Detroit was captured in February 1779 by the 
Americans but they could not hold it. Through- 
out the Revolution Detroit was headquarters of 
the British forces in the Northwest, and the 
point from which many Indian expeditions 
were sent out to ravage the American settle- 
ments on the frontiers. A noted Loyalist of the 
Northwest was the Catholic Canadian Charles 
de Langlade of Green Bay, Wis., who took part 
in 99 battles and skirmishes against the Amer- 
icans.*>) 

In the extreme Southeast there were Cath- 
olic settlements in the town and district of Mo- 
bile, Ala. The settlers were French Creoles, 
who were too far removed from the battle- 
ground to be able to express effectively their 
sympathy for the Americans. British posses- 
sion of this territory was never challenged dur- 
ing the Revolution. In British East and West 
Florida almost all Catholics had left the coun- 
try when the British occupied these states 
in 1763. 

As we observe from this survey, the Cath- 
olics living in the vast territory extending from 
the Atlantic Ocean to the Mississippi and from 
the borders of Canada to the Gulf of Mexico 
were influenced by varied motives in their atti- 
tude for or against Independence. Religious, 
political and racial tendencies united various 
bodies of Catholics under the American banner 
while other considerations caused large bodies 


43) Griffin, op. cit., vol. II, pp. 185-153; Shea, Hist 
of the Cath. Church in the U. S., vol. II. ; : 
1888, Pp. 76, 142-143. : Novae 

riffin, op. cit., vol. II, p. 184. 
45) Griffin, op. cit., vol. I, p. 64, vol. Il, pp. 188-4. 


of Catholics to remain in the British camp. 
The French settlers of the West were more 
united in their sympathy towards the Ameri- 
cans than the English and German settlers of 
the East. Yet Mr. Maynard wishes us to be- 
lieve that there was one uniformly compelling 
motive which induced the Catholics to join the 
American Patriots in a body, namely “the per- 
ception that the political principles of the 
Declaration of Independence were in accord- 
ance with Catholic Philosophy.’’4*) It is 
strange the Catholics themselves did not know 
of any such accordance. They were simple, 
law-abiding people with little or no education, 
who never pursued studies in political philoso- 
phy that might have qualified them to detect 
“the identity with their own" of the principles 
of the Revolution.”47) Certainly there were “a 
few exceptions,” but almost all “instinctively 
saw that the American cause was supported by 
Catholic teaching.’’48) Yet in the interest of 
historic truth we must deny that those Cath- 
olics were endowed with such wonderful intu- 
ition. No contemporary document makes the 
faintest allusion to such philosophical percep- 
tion. The Catholics joining the American ranks 
had other problems to solve. Their catechism 
taught them that lawful authority must be 
obeyed. Disloyalty to England was to each a 
personal case of conscience which had to be 
settled in conformity with the dictates of right 
reason. Accordingly resistance to England 
was to each Catholic who joined the Americans 
a serious matter, to be judged according to the 
teaching of Catholic moral theology and not of 
“Catholic philosophy.” 

Mr. Maynard’s contention that the Catholics 
“as a body were for the American cause” and 
“did more than their share in the securing of 
American liberties’’4?) is just as baseless as the 
still more exaggerated claims put forth by John 
Gilmary Shea. 


Canadian Catholics and the Declaration 
of Independence 


When the contest between the British gov- 
ernment and the American colonies began to 
grow serious the leaders of the Revolt en- 
deavored to enlist the sympathies of “all 
America” and the people of Great Britain in 
Europe. For that purpose the Continental 
Congress forwarded a Memorial and an Ad- 
dress to the people of Great Britain (October 
20 and 21, 1774), a Memorial to the inhabitants 
of the British colonies of America (October 21, 
1774), a Letter to the colonies of St. John’s 
(River), Nova Scotia, Georgia, East and West 
Florida (October 22, 1774), an Address to the 
inhabitants of Quebec (October 26, 1774), and 


46) The American Mercury, March 1933, New York, 
355 


47) Maynard, op. cit., p. 857. 
48) Maynard, op. cit., p. 359. 
49) Op. cit., pp. 354, 357. 
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lastly a Petition to King George III. (October 
26, 1774). Hostilities finally commenced at 
Lexington, Mass., on April 18, 1775, and three 
weeks later, on May 10, 1775, the Continental 
Congress convened again after an adjournment 
of more than six months. Once more urgent 
appeals to the various parties were sent out by 
Congress, entreating them to “unite with the 
Americans in defense of common liberty.” 
First came a Letter to the oppressed inhabi- 
tants of Canada (May 29, 1775), then an Ad- 
dress to the inhabitants of Great Britain (June 
27, 1775), an Address to the people of Ireland, 
a Letter to the inhabitants of Jamaica, an Ad- 
dress to the people of Nova Scotia, and a second 
Petition to the King. 

Yet the “free Protestant colonies,” as the re- 
volting Americans delighted to call themselves, 
were not accorded a response from the other 
Protestant colonies of British America and the 
Protestant people of England. The expected 
union of “all America” and the English people 
against the “wicked British Ministry’ would 
not materialize. Nova Scotia, the nearest 
Protestant colony, opened her ports to welcome 
the ships carrying the families of Loyalists 
who left the Thirteen Colonies to settle in that 
British territory. When the resolutions of the 
Continental Congress and its Addresses were 
presented to the legislature of Nova Scotia, 
nobody paid attention to them. As early as 
October 17, 1775, two regiments were raised 
in Nova Scotia to fight the Americans, and 
various societies of Loyalists formed to aid 
the British government.5°) When in 1777 the 
Scotch Presbyterian Colonel John Allan, with 
the Catholic Indians of Maine and New Bruns- 
wick, invaded Nova Scotia to conquer it for the 
Americans, only five hundred men were needed 
to secure the conquest, but these men were 
not forthcoming; the inhabitants had invited 
and urged them to attempt the invasion, but at 
the critical time they would not come to their 
aid. If the American invaders could have held 
Nova Scotia in 1777, a new state would have 
been formed, which would have comprised the 
extensive territory now covered by the prov- 
inces of New Brunswick, Nova Scotia and Cape 
Breton, and as a result all Eastern Canada 
would now be part of the United States.5') 
We have seen that more than a million Protes- 
tant inhabitants of the Thirteen Colonies re- 
fused to side with the Americans and even 
stoutly opposed them. Jamaica, the southern- 
most colony, refused to go further than to 
write an anti-Catholic Memorial to the British 
government.®2) The Protestant people of Eng- 
land turned a deaf ear to the pleadings of their 


50) Report on the Canadian Archives for the year 
1894, Ottawa, Ont., pp. 356, 357, 359, 368, 369. — : 

51) Kidder, Frederic. Revolutionary Operations In 
Maine and Nova Scotia, Albany, 1867, p. 82, quoted by 
Griffin, op. cit., vol. II; p. 126. 

52) Griffin, op. cit., vol. I, p. 24. 
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Protestant Brethren across the ocean. Thus 
the “free Protestant colonies” of America did 
not receive any encouragement from their co- 
religionists but met everywhere with indiffer- 
ence or hostility. Whatever response they re- 
ceived came from Catholics: Canadians, Indi- 
ans and Irishmen. Naturally this outcome 
speedily disabused the leaders of the Revolt of 
their bigotry. It was the first time that rais- 
ing the howl of “No-Popery” was found to 
have done more harm than good to the “free 
Protestant” colonists. Naturally the cry died 
down and the wooing of the ‘‘image-worship- 
ping” Papists set in just as quietly. 
JOHN M. LENHART, O.M.CAP. 
Wheeling, W. Va. 


The Work of the British Rural 
industries Bureau 


The present crisis but emphasizes the impossibility 
of a large number of American farmers to sustain 
themselves on the land out of the income from crops. 
The question arises, would it be possible to aid them 
by the introduction of rural industries, such as the 
article we are presenting herewith discusses? We sub- 
mit the problem for consideration, especially of the Di- 
rectors of the various Catholic Rural Life Conferences, 
so fortunately inaugurated in the course of the past 
year or two. 


a ae 

The Rural Industries Bureau is an agency 
set up and financed by the State for the purpose 
of looking after the small rural industries of 
England, Scotland and Wales and of helping 
these industries to survive, not by subsidy but 
by renewed efficiency. This Bureau, controlled 
by a committee of representatives of the Gov- 
ernment Departments and public bodies, works 
in close conjunction with the Design and In- 
dustries Association and acts as adviser to 
government departments on problems con- 
nected with rural industries. Under its Di- 
rector is a permanent staff consisting of an 
artist and a technical adviser, with secretary, 
accountant and typist. The State grant also 
provides a sum at the disposal of the commit- 
tee for a travelling advisory staff, comprising 
a blacksmith—a most skillful smith with a life- 
time of experience in work for architects,—a 
cabinet designer trained as cabinet maker, a 
basket expert who is a skilled demonstrator, a 
chartered accountant capable of advising 
craftsmen on accounts, costing and co-opera- 
tion. In addition to this staff, who work full 
time, the service of a full time technician is re- 
tained for the textile industry in Wales, and an 
expert is employed part time as organizer for 
the quilting industry. A small sum is also set 
aside by the Bureau Committee to enable the 
services of an artist to be retained to advise on 
color and design in textiles. Advice is given 
free. In addition, craftsmen can obtain de- 
signs for the cost of preparing the blue print, 
which varies from 6d to 5 /-; for instance, if 


gates and railings are required for a public 
building in a county town, and the local smith 
wishes to tender for the contract, the Bureau 
will help the smith to prepare his estimates, 
and send their adviser not only to advise on dif- 
ficult points in the construction, but to ensure 
the job being up to standard. Some of these 
designs are prepared by the permanent staff, 
and others we commission well known design- 
ers to make for us. For problems beyond the 
scope of the permanent staff, such as advice 
on kilns and glazes for the potter, the services 
of specialists are obtained and a sum is set 
aside annually for experimental work and the 
production of samples. 

This staff, with its headquarters in London, 
spends the bulk of its time in the counties, 
travelling from county to county, dealing with 
the practical problems of craftsmen in their 
own shops. These visits are arranged through 
Rural Community Councils, which receive 
State aid to enable them to act as agents of the 
Bureau in their Counties and to employ an or- 
ganizer for the county rural trades. Not only 
is the Bureau, as a State-aided organization, 
forbidden to engage in trading, but the Rural 
Community Councils, whose main work is out- 
side rural industries and in the sphere of ‘social 
service’, are not constituted nor equipped for 
trading. In counties not having Rural Com- 
munity Councils the Bureau works direct with 
eraftsmen forming small local groups, which 
its experts can visit and advise. 

The primary purpose of the Bureau and its 
agents is to advise the county craftsman on 
the introduction of suitable modern equipment, 
to cheapen his production and enable him to 
compete and survive as part of the local com- 
munity which provides the market for his pro- 
ducts and the demand for his services, to ad- 
vise him about his raw materials, and to find 
for him the correct solution of his technical 
problems, and to help him to re-organize his 
methods of marketing. For instance, the 
basket industry, the underwood industry, and 
the textile industry already have their local and 
national markets. The basket industry is com- 
peting with Holland for the market basket 
trade, for the sieves, half sieves and quarter 
sieves or strikes, the common market contain- 
ers of fruit and vegetables which are carried 
ten high on the heads of the porters in Covent 
Garden market. Covent Garden alone uses 
two million of these baskets every year, enough 
to find full time work for a thousand men. In 
the fruit growing districts in the Midlands, 
another type of basket is used, called the pot, 
and in the market gardens and orchards of 
Worcestershire and Herefordshire are to be 
seen these rectangular baskets filled with plums 
or apples. Then there are the trade baskets 
for laundries, butchers and grocers, etc. In 
this section we have to compete with Belgium. 
In Lancashire there is an industry which spe- 


cializes on fancy and shopping baskets in com- 
petition with imports from Germany. Imports 
of baskets amount in all to half-a-million ster- 
ling. Here, in fact, is a large industry making 
a wholesale product which must be made by 
hand because no machine can make it, a pro- 
duct still required because its qualities of light- 
ness without loss of strength, strength without 
rigidity and a free passage of air, are essential 
for certain purposes. In addition, there are 
picking and gardening baskets, made of cleav- 
ings of oak or willow, in ash or chestnut 
frames, called Spelks and Trugs, and other 
specialized and local types. 

The Underwood Industry makes Besoms, 
brooms with ash handles, the broom part being 
of birch or heather bound to the handle with 
thin strips of riven ash. Again, a wholesale 
trade supplying the ironmonger, to be retailed 
to the gardener and the docks for sweeping the 
quays and warehouses. Rake-making is also a 
wholesale trade, but bowl-turning, still tra- 
ditional in Wales where the turners make 
spoons and ladles for broth, cream and por- 
ridge, in addition to bowls, is a retail trade sub- 
sisting on a local market. The Welsh wood- 
turner, working mainly in sycamore, despises 
the template, has an artist’s sense of form in 
his head and hands, and refuses to polish or 
decorate his bowls, and thus his bowls rely on 
shape for beauty, and on use and time for color. 

The two rural textile industries differ com- 
pletely from one another. Scattered over Wales 
is an industry of small factories relying on 
water wheels for power, and producing till 
lately the hard wearing flannel for which Wales 
was famous. We have recently supplied this 
industry with a technical officer and an artist 
to save it from the destruction with which 
changes of fashion have threatened it. The 
Welsh mills have survived almost unchanged 
from the beginning of the Industrial Revolu- 
tion, and are linked directly to the local farm- 
ing, getting their wool from the Welsh hills— 
many of the mill owners farming in summer 
and running the mill in winter. 

The tweeds of the Scottish Industry in the 
Highlands and Islands are made on the hand- 
looms, sometimes with a fly shuttle, and the 
finest products are made from hand-spun and 
vegetable dyed wool, which endow them with 
qualities of color, texture and handle that the 
magnificently equipped Scottish tweed factories 
cannot give to their tweeds made on power 
looms. This industry has an organization to 
look after it, called Highland Home Industries, 
and the work of this organization has ensured 
for Scottish home-spuns a permanent place 
among our textiles. * : 

In Wales and Durham quilting has survived 
as a home craft. Even the most skilled quilter 
has a few units of patterns, but from these she 
can compose an infinite variety of designs; in 
Wales, the leaf, the pear, the Tudor rose, the 
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wave, the shell, the spiral scroll and, for the 
bridal quilt, the crown also; in Durham, the 
characteristic patterns are the feather and the 
shell. All these units are highly convention- 
alized. 

Originally plain diamond quilting, which 
now forms the groundwork of the design, was 
used for padding under armor, from armor it 
was applied to more feminine uses, such as 
petticoats and bed covers. In the seventeenth 
century quilting became a fashion, and great 
houses, such as Levens Hall in Westmorland, 
had quilting in all their principal bedrooms, 
enriched with the same patterns we found still 
being used by wives of unemployed miners in 
1928 when the organization of this home craft 
was begun. The quilt proper is made of silk, 
linen or cotton; it is lined with scoured sheep’s 
wool, the wool being kept in position between 
two pieces of material by the stitches forming 
the patterns. Many cotton quilts have come 
down to us from the eighteenth century and 
some of these are still in use, having been regu- 
larly washed for one hundred and fifty years. 

Although our work is primarily among the 
ordinary rural trades, we must be capable of 
advising on the introduction of new kinds of 
work to fill in the spare time of these essential 
industries. Smiths take up ornamental 
wrought ironwork; wheelwrights and carpen- 
ters furniture and fittings, as well as the spray 
painting of motor cars; saddlers small leather 
work in addition to the repair of motor car up- 
holstery. In this work we are greatly assisted 
by artist craftsmen in the various trades; thus 
it was to the wheelwright that the artist cabi- 
net-maker turned for fresh inspiration, and 
from these cabinet-makers the wheelwright is 
now beginning to learn to adapt the sturdy 
honesty of his craft to the more subtle prob- 
lems of cabinet-making; the small cabinet- 
maker in the county towns and villages, long 
engaged in copying antique, has now begun to 
come to the Bureau for advice and modern 
design. 

The enormous improvement in the technical 
skill of craftsmen in these side lines proves the 
necessity of sending out to teach those who 
cannot, it seems to us, afford time or money to 
travel to the technical colleges and schools in 
the towns, most of which would be so far out 
of touch with their requirements as to be in- 
capable of supplying their needs. 

The Bureau exists to maintain standards and 
to encourage production dependent for quality 
on good material, good workmanship and good 
proportion. It knows that only by maintaining 
these standards can the small producer, relying 
mainly on handwork, compete with the large 
producer, relying mainly on the machine. Its 
power to help lies in its independence; while it 
exists to improve the economic position of 
craftsmen it cannot be accused of grinding its 
own commercial axe, and thus craftsmen have 
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come to rely upon its advice and accept its 
criticism because they know this advice to be 
disinterested. 

J. R. I. BROOKE, M.B.E., M.A. 


Director, Rural Industries Bureau, 
London 


Warder’s Review 


Regarding the Problems of Race 


Race is largely predetermined by factors evi- 
dently intended by God. To what extent a race 
is responsible for its physical, intellectual, 
moral and ethnic qualities, the human mind will 
never be able to determine. Because our judg- 
ment of races and peoples must necessarily be 
imperfect, there is all the more reason why it 
should be tempered by charity. 

It is to take a narrow view of man and man- 
kind to base dislikes on dissimilarities or pecu- 
liarities of a racial or national kind. The 
thought even of the wealth of species and kinds 
in nature should provoke the conviction, it was 
not the Creator’s intention man alone should be 
subject to absolute uniformity. The very free- 
dom God granted man, His greatest gift to His 
creature, as Dante thinks, would seem to indi- 
cate that, except as to essentials, man and the 
culture he was bound to create would partake 
of that wealth of kinds and forms and colors 
we perceive lavished even in the world of 
plants, and the purpose and meaning of which 
it is so difficult for us to comprehend. 

We may assume the manifoldness of races 
and peoples to be an ordination of divine wis- 
dom and a prerequisite for the development of 
human culture. Were the earth inhabited by 
one race only, it is highly probable that it could 
not advance civilization beyond a certain, per- 
haps extremely limited degree, and that the ci- 
vilization attained would in the end suffer re- 
tardation and ossification. 

It is wise, therefore, to approach the problem 
of race and nation in the spirit of humility. 


“Christian Socialism” and “‘Christian Socialists”’ 


Cocksure of their contention, a number of 
Catholic weeklies of the country emphatically 
insisted recently there were in Austria “no 
Christian Socialists’! However, Mr. Kelsey, 
who declared in the Detroit News, “Gov. Schle- 
gel (of Austria) is not a Marxian Socialist but 
a Christian Socialist, a member of the party of 
which Chancellor Dollfuss is the head,’ had 
warrant for this statement. And while it is 
true that, as the Catholic weeklies declared, 
“the Christian Social Party of Austria is made 
up mostly of Catholics and is diametrically 
opposed to Socialism,” the fact of both the 
members of the Catholic Social school and 
Party having called themselves Christian Soci- 
alists remains. 


Nor is there anything fundamentally wrong 
with this appellation; it is merely the circum- 
stance of the preemption of the word Socialism 
by the disciples of both the utopian and evolu- 
tionary school of Socialism militates against its 
use by Catholics. But while it would have been 
extremely unwise on the part of Catholics to 
have introduced or attempted to use the term 
Christian Socialist in our country, the objec- 
tions existing here were not at one time valid 
in Austria. Both the intellectual father of the 
Christian Social movement and party in Aus- 
tria, Carl von Vogelsang, and their greatest 
political leader, Carl Lueger, never hesitated to 
speak of Christian Socialism or Christian 
Socialists. Knowing full well they would not 
be misunderstood. 

On one occasion Vogelsang declared, the 
Commandment, love thy neighbor as thyself, 
“constitutes the foundation of Christian Social- 
ism.”1) Nor was this to him a new system; 
“such human conglomerations,” he wrote at an- 
other time, ‘‘as those composed of the industrial 
workers of today, who are dependent on the 
vagaries of the world market or—and this is 
the same thing—on the arbitrary power of 
speculators, were unknown to Christian Social- 
ism.’’2) That is, the social system prevalent in 
the Christian ages. 

It is true, however, that the terms Christian 
Socialism and Christian Socialists were, since 
the beginning of the century, more and more 
discarded. Due to the criticism, however mild, 
directed by Leo XIII. against them in the En- 
cyclical on Christian Democracy, to which we 
would refer the reader for a discussion of the 
various terms, Christian Socialism, Christian 
Popular Action, Social Christians, Christian 
Democracy, Christian Democrats.?) 


When God Tires of Forms of Government 


_The tendency to rid themselves of Monarchs 
did not take hold of the people of Europe to- 
ward the end of the 18. century overnight; it 
did not first sally forth at the dawn of the 
French Revolution. Even during the insurrec- 
tion of the Netherlands men had asked ‘“wheth- 
er the Kings were going off.” Today De- 
mocracy, in its modern form, is being chal- 
langed in like manner. Russia, Italy and Ger- 
many have gone even farther; they have rid 
themselves of a system which was declared not 
so long ago the most perfect political institu- 
tion ever devised by the mind of man, and 
therefore sacrosanct. Men everywhere are dis- 
cussing freely the faults of Democracy and 
what is inseparable from it, the institution as- 
sumed to represent the will of the people, or at 
least of the majority. 


1) Klopp, Lehren ete., St. Pélten, 1894, p. 
2) Loe. cit., p. 124, _ » p. 207. 


, 3 Official Latin-German edition, Freiburg, 1901, p. 
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One is tempted, therefore, to remind those in- 
terested in the preservation of Democracy of 
the warning attributed to a far-seeing Span- 
iard, actuated by the sincere desire to see 
Monarchy perpetuated. ‘Por lo que desio con- 
versacion de los Reyes desio la conversacion de 
ellos dentro de los limites permitidos,’1) An- 
tonio Perez declared.?) Who, in addition quotes 
at some length what ‘“‘a wise Counselor said to 
King Philip II,” on the same score: 

“God is offended by every abuse of human power. 
Should He once be tired of monarchies, He will give 
another form to the political world.” 

It is just this has happened. Now De- 
mocracy is on trial; its destiny in the Modern 
World has been determined and guided largely 
by one class, the liberal bourgeoisie. The re- 
sponsibility for existing conditions the world 
over is theirs. Will they be warned, or will 
they continue to abuse the power to which they 
attained during the past two hundred years? 

“Sire, recognize the supremacy of God on 
earth as well as in Heaven,” said he, whom 
Perez calls “a wise Counselor’, ‘‘so that God 
may not become tired of monarchies—a very ex- 
cellent sort of government, if it be used with 
moderation.”” Democracy too lacks none of the 
elements of a good and useful political system, 
but it has, in its present form, not fullfilled the 
promises it gave the masses when it called upon 
them to rebel against the abuse of monarchism. 
Democracy has operated largely to the advan- 
tage of the Third Estate, with the results the 
Great Depression does no more than punctu- 
ate and underscore. 


The Fundamental Value of Saving 


Social insurance is not a cure for certain 
social ills, it is merely a palliative. And like 
other palliatives, it is apt to prevent both rec- 
ognition of and a thoroughgoing cure of deep- 
seated evils. 

Discussing the “Reform of Social Insurance 
and Deproletarization”’ in Hochland, Dr. Ferdi- 
nand Aloys Hermens presents some rather 
startling observations on malingering, and 
other attempts of the insured to abuse the ad- 
vantages this system of social welfare grants 
workers. But Dr. Hermens is by no means an 
opponent of social insurance; he would merely 
wish to see a reform brought about intended to 
promote the reinstitution of self-help and, what 
flows from it, moral responsibility of the in- 
dividual. Social insurance, state-controlled, 
does doubtlessly stifle both. 

A reform of this nature, Dr. Hermens thinks, 
would stimulate saving, for instance, until it 
became the rule instead of being the exception. 


1) It is because I desire the preservation of mon- 
archs that I advise them to remain within the limits 
prescribed for them. 

2) Cartas de Antonio Perez, p. 545, quoted by Alex- 
ander v. Humboldt, Letters etc., N. Y., 1860, p. 192. 
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“It has been pointed out, and not incorrectly 
so,” he writes, “that French workingmen, re- 
celving wages lower than those prevailing in 
Germany, normally save enough to be able to 
retire between 40-50 years. Consequently, the 
problem of the superannuated worker loses a 
good deal of its seriousness.’’') 

The French nation is a frugal nation; this 
accounts in part for the ability of workers to 
retire, referred to by Dr. Hermens. <A second 
reason, by no means less important than the 
first, was mentioned here recently: 

“The workingman gets a better meal in France with 
the prevalent pay than a Britisher or American in his 
country....And similarly he pays less for lodging and 
clothes, tram-ride and newspapers, etc., and in kindlier 
conditions.”’2) 

It is not what a man earns grants him a suf- 
ficiency for days of need or old age, but what 
he saves, for “of saving comes having’. Lack 
of frugality and usurious capitalistic practices 
combine to make it difficult for American work- 
ers to save. Hence the necessity for social in- 
surance of every possible kind. But let no one 
call this “reform’’. 


Contemporary Opinion 


I am not at all surprised at the present state 
of family disintegration... Fine parish 
structures are being built and equipped for 
thesaved while the persons of real mission- 
ary need, to the extent of fifty percent, are in 
the gutter of neglect. 

MOTHER SUPERIOR?) 


The constructive work our own time de- 
mands from us is the building up of a social 
system which shall correspond to the eternal 
Christian truth of personality. Such a system 
no more exists in capitalism than in Commu- 
nism or Fascism. It might be described as a 
personal Socialism. It will allow to man cre- 
ative liberty, but will effect its purpose nobly, 
without the vast yet narrow tyranny of Lenin. 

NICOLAS BERDYAEV 
in Blackfriars*) 


Perhaps the time must come when Catholic 
journalism will be obliged to enter the daily 
field in order to pull its full weight in the na- 
tional boat which will face stormy seas for 
many years to come, no matter how successful 
the immediate social recovery proves to be. 
For there are great, antagonistic forces now 
loose among us, and among all the nations— 
ultra-nationalism, exaggerated State power, 


1) ‘Hochland, Dec., 1933, p. 221. 
2) See p. 316, Jan. 1934, 
3) From a letter addressed to a well-known priest 


and sociologist. 
4) Oxford, Feb. 1934, p. 128. 
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atheistic Communism, racial hatreds, imperial- 
istic rivalries, against which Christian morality 
will be obliged to battle. 

The Commonweal*) 


After all, the life of the early New England 
township was based on a communal conception. 
And the majority of the many religious de- 
nominations that have risen in the United 
States have striven after that spirit of broth- 
erhood which was one of the main roots of 
early Christianity and which is claimed by 
Bolshevism. There is a curious antithesis in 
the American mind between the almost an- 
archistic search for God, flowing from the ego- 
centrical and egotistical desire of the individual 
to be saved in his own fashion, and the easy 
combination of these yearning individual souls 
held together in religious groups by more or 
less mystical bonds of a common belief. There 
are some analogies between American revival- 
ism, Bolshevik fanaticism and the emotional 
Socialism of the German Nazis. 

PROFESSOR M. J. BONN, 
in The American EHaperiment?) 


The organized crime now existing in this 
country, which is conducted on regular busi- 
ness lines, is a part of the new order of things 
that has come into existence with the advent 
of the radio, the airplane and the automobile, 
and unless it can be met successfully and the 
growth of lawlessness checked, it will, in time, 
destroy all law and order, leaving the Ameri- 
can people in a state akin to anarchy. Crime 
today is an organized business. 

The appalling highly organized and abund- 
antly financed crime in this country today could 
not exist without the “protection”? which the 
criminals get, and which is made possible by the 
alliance among certain unscrupulous judges, 
corrupt law-enforcement officers, and crooked 
politicians, on one hand, and, on the other hand, 
the criminals who are served by unprincipled 
lawyers who are a disgrace to the bar. The 
present dreadful crime situation will continue 
as long as the American people permit this un- 
holy alliance to continue. The Local Councils 
of ’76 can, and should, through the creation f 
public sentiment, destroy this alliance in their 
respective communities. 

REGULATIONS FOR THE COUNCILS OF ’76°) 


Social movements are based on a philosophy 
of life, that is, a specific way of valuing man, 
his origin, his purpose in life, his destiny, his 
rights, his duties, his relation to God and his 


1) N. Y¥., Heb. 9, p. 394. 
ae Study of Bourgeoisie Civilization. London, 


Dp. 5 

3) By the United States Association, Wash., D. C., 
1934, p. 20. His Eminence, William, Cardinal O’Connell, 
is one of its Board of Founders. 


fellow man. If this underlying philosophy is 
false, the social movement based on it must 
sooner or later prove disastrous; if true, its 
manifold blessings will be made manifest; if 
partly true and partly false there must logi- 
cally appear mixtures of good and evil conse- 
quences. It is unfortunately true that most 
modern States in their structures are built up- 
on the false foundation of materialistic indi- 
vidualism. The supreme consideration is the 
possession and enjoyment of the material goods 
and pleasures of the earth and not the rights 
and dignity of man in relation to God and the 
human family. The prime duty of promoting 
the common welfare of the people is forgotten 
while the unbridled ambition of the successful 
individual is unduly glorified. Briefly, the 
world is afflicted with the present woes because 
most modern States conceive human society in 
a manner which is seriously, if not totally, at 
variance with Christian Philosophy. 
Joint Pastoral Letter 

of the Archbishop, Bishops and 

Abbot-Ordinary of the Ecclesi- 

astical Province of Regina.*) 


We thank Thee, O God, for exalted visions of 
the eternal destiny of man, and for all the 
dreams of a divine society on earth, foretold by 
seers throughout the centuries, and proclaimed 
by Jesus in the glad tidings of the Kingdom 
of God. 

Help us in the spirit of our Lord’s Prayer to 
build the kind of world which will tend to make 
men good. Lead us not into temptation. De- 
liver us from the evils of war and of an eco- 
nomic system which places profit above per- 
sonality. Lead us into that cooperative com- 
monwealth of God in which all the families of 
the earth shall be blessed.... 

Increase our faith in Thee, O God, and in a 
moral universe that we may have grace to seek 
these ends by moral means. In Thy fatherly 
goodness, wilt Thou help the disinherited work- 
ers of the world in their struggle for freedom 
and equality, but save them from the soul- 
destroying bitterness and hatreds of class war. 
_ Grant to us the blessing of orderly processes 
in social change. Restrain from the method of 
violence both those who would appropriate for 
society and those who would protect for them- 
selves the vested interests of accumulated 
wealth. Vouchsafe to our owning class that 
mind which was in Christ Jesus Who counted 
not privilege and power things to be grasped, 
but emptied Himself for the service of man. 
Through the spiritual compulsions of sacrificial 
love, by the power of the Cross, may Thy King- 
dom come, Thy will be done on earth. 

Federal Council Bulletin?) 


1) Issued Feb. 2, 1934. 


2 6c . * . 
1984, id for a Christian Social Order”, March, 
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CATHOLIC ACTION 


The aim of the workers of Ireland should be 
the establishment of Catholic Unions in each 
industry, declared Father E. J. Cahill, S.J., 
lecturing in Limerick early in Lent. 

The improved conditions of workers during the past 
forty years was due principally to the rise of the work- 
ers’ unions, State legislation, and the Catholic social 


movement, which had promoted among all classes a 
juster social outlook. 


In the three most capitalistic and highly industri- 
alized countries—Great Britain, the United States and 
Germany—there were over 20,000,000 unemployed. The 
Church insisted very strongly on the fundamental im- 
portance of properly organized labor unions. 


The Académie Francaise has distributed its 
“prix de vertu” for works of charity, and as 
always the most honorable share has been 
gained by Catholic societies. Among those 
which received the warmest praise this year is 
the Catholic Association of Societies for the 
Protection of the Girl. 

Very high compliments were bestowed on St. Paul’s 
Society for Blind Girls. This society has an establish- 


ment where blind girls are taught by nuns who are 
themselves blind. 


A prize of 20,000 francs was awarded to the Société 
des Jeunes Economes. This society, which is 110 years 
old, is composed of fairly well-to-do girls who econo- 
mize on their amusements and expenses in order to 
pay for the boarding, entertainment and instruction of 
poor girls. 


CHRISTIAN TRADE UNIONS 


Meeting on February 24 at Basle, in Switz- 
erland, the executive of the International Fed- 
eration of Christian Trade Unions decided to 
issue a call for an extraordinary congress, to 
be held on June 1 and 2 at Montreux. The 
meeting is to dedicate itself largely to the dis- 
cussion of the following question: ‘The Chris- 
tian Trade Union Movement and the Right of 
Collective Bargaining,’”’ which has been de- 
stroyed virtually wherever Fascism has come 
into power in any of its various forms. 

The discussion of this subject will, to an extent, re- 
volve around the sequestration of Union property in 
countries where the Unions were suppressed. The in- 
vitation issued declares in this regard: “a normal con- 
ception of the right of property demands that the funds 
consisting of the dues and gifts of its members, raised 
for permissible purposes, should not be subject to con- 
fiscation, and that those, to whom they are entrusted, 
are obliged to consider such funds a trust, to be ad- 
ministered as by a conscientious householder and held 
at the disposal of the rightful owners.” 


LUXURY 


Sales of radio receiving sets in Canada by 
authorized manufacturers and importers dur- 
ing 1933 numbered 130,493 valued at $5,383,- 
846, factory selling prices. 

Of the total sales, Ontario took 41 percent; Quebec, 
20.3 percent; Saskatchewan and Alberta, 12.1 percent; 
British Columbia, 10.2 percent; Manitoba, 9.6 percent 
and the Maritime Provinces—Prince Edward Island, 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick—6.7 percent. 


CENSORSHIP 


Canadian newspaper publishers are consid- 
ering the advisability of tightening the censor- 
ship of advertising copy, especially that of the 
patent medicines. 

Prior to the depression most Canadian newspapers 
were very strict with regard to offensive copy; some 
refused patent medicine advertising entirely. But dur- 
ing the last few years of financial stress, bars have 
been lowered somewhat. With conditions improving, 
newspaper proprietors are inclined to do a little house- 
cleaning. Some of them think certain kinds of adver- 
tising have become too bold and offensive. 


GROWTH OF FEDERAL POWER 


Dean Rufus Smith of the Washington Square 
College of New York University asserts the 
Administration was definitely subordinating 
the States to the central government: 
_“America has had three critical periods, the Revolu- 
tion, the Civil War, the World War and the present, 
spaced about seventy years apart. The Revolution pro- 
duced federation built on States. 

“The Civil War asserted the supremacy of the Union 
against the State. The present is subordinating the 
State, turning upside down the theory that power pro- 
ceeds from the States upward; today it is more and 
more lodged at the top and is ramifying downward 
from the Federal.” 


BREAD 


Bread, not infrequently of poor quality, is 
more expensive in American cities close to the 
wheat fields than in London, for instance. And 
prices are bound to increase. Baltimore women, 
insisting that bread-makers come through with 
good reasons for raising bread prices, have the 
blessing of Dr. Frederick C. Howe, Consumers’ 
Counsel of the Agricultural Adjustment Ad- 
ministration. In fact, he thinks they are set- 
ting a fine example for women in other cities. 
After all, he says, bread is an important part 
of the food budget. 


Also, Dr. Howe feels that women should know what 
they are getting when they buy a loaf. He takes the 
15-ounce loaf as an example. In Baltimore it sells for 
9 cents. Says Dr. Howe: “I should not be surprised to 
find that most consumers buying a 15-ounce loaf in 
Baltimore think they are getting a full pound.” 

As a remedy, he proposes that bread be standardized 
in units of four ounces. Further, he believes women 
should get from the bakers some indication of the 
quality of the bread sold. Pointed out by bakers them- 
selves at a recent hearing on the NRA bakery code was 
the fact that the “worst enemy of the bakery is the 
cookstove.” 


MORATORIUM 


The Legislatures of several States of the 
Union have, although rather tardily, adopted a 
Moratorium Law. Legislation of this nature 
was enacted as early as 325 A. D. by Constan- 
tine the Great, and as late as 1848, for a ten- 


‘year period, in Hungary. Between those two 


periods of history the moratorium was fre- 
quently resorted to with the intention of pro- 
tecting landowners imperiled in the possession 
of their farms and estates by the consequences 
of war, etc. 
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Texas is one of the states to adopt a Moratorium 
Law. It is effective, however, only to February 1, 1935, 
too short a period, it would seem. It grants judges of 
the several district courts, having civil jurisdiction, the 
power to permit continuances and stays of execution in 
all suits instituted for the purpose of foreclosing liens 
upon real property and to grant writs of injunction 
restraining the sale of real property under powers cre- 
ated by deeds of trust or other contracts, and to re- 
strain sales under executions and orders of sale issued 
out of any court in the State of Texas, when it shall 
be made to appear by verified motion or petition or 
from evidence adduced from a trial on the merits on 
ex parte or preliminary hearing: 

“(a) That the defendant or the realtor, justly obli- 
gated to pay a substantial portion of the indebtedness, 
is financially unable to pay the same or any part there- 
of.” Further conditions pertaining to stay of sales are 
stipulated under b, ¢, d, e, f, g, h and i. 


CO-OPERATION 


According to the report recently issued at 
Tokio by the Department of Agriculture and 
Forestry, the Japanese co-operative movement 
comprised 14,404 societies of all kinds at the 
end of June, 1933, as against 14,154 societies 
in 1932. The figures of 13,380 societies show 
that the individual membership was 5,118,044 
against 4,865,715 in 1932. The paid-up capital 
of these societies stood at 246,628,576 yen in 
1932. The reserve funds and savings have 
reached 131,694,249 yen, against 128,287,928 
yen in 1932. The total sales to members of co- 
operative purchasing societies were 84,724,318 
yen against 68,772,365 yen in 1932. 

Zenkoku Kobai-kumiai Rengokai (National Co- 
operative Wholesale Society), which was founded in 
1923, comprised 5,148 co-operative societies and local 
federations in June, 1933, compared with 4,744 societies 
at the same period in 1932. The paid-up capital 
amounted to 1,647,215 yen, compared with 1,211,237 
yen in 1932. The total sales of chemical fertilizers, 
commodities, and miscellaneous reached 24,536,694 yen 
in 1933, against 14,124,432 yen in 1932. These figures 
concern mainly the agricultural co-operative movement; 


consumers’ societies in urban districts are not yet a 
strong force in Japan. 


EXPLOITATION OF WORKERS 


Although the investigation conducted by the 
Stevens Committee, appointed by the Canadian 
Parliament, is little more than begun, disclos- 
ures of factory methods and wage rates in On- 
tario and Quebec have already shocked the 
public. Evidence so far has touched on gar- 
ment factories in Toronto and Montreal, shoe 
factories in Quebec, and furniture plants in 
small Ontario cities. Wages in a number of 
factories are so low that workers employed for 
long hours, 6 days a week, in some cases heads 
of families, must secure assistance from public 
relief funds. In Toronto, thousands of chil- 
dren of employed workers have been made 


wards of the city because the wages received’ 


by parents have not been sufficient to maintain 
them. In both Ontario and Quebec, employers 
evade the minimum wage laws. 


One firm discharged girls for whom the minimum 
wage law stipulated $12.50 a week and took on men 


not covered by the law, paying the men 15c an hour. 
A list of about a dozen firms in Toronto was given the 
committee by a public official, showing wages from $5 
to $10.50 a week for full time. One shoe manufactur- 
ing firm in Quebec had been fined $10 under the mini- 
mum wage law for paying girls $1.50 for a week of 75 
hours. In another case, girls received $2 for 55 hours 
of work. Clothing contractors in Montreal paid 15c for 
the processing of women’s dresses, 50c a dozen for 
men’s trousers. : 

Low wages in Ontario furniture factories—as low as 
$2 or $3 a week—were attributed by witnesses to “take 
it or leave it” mass buying methods of department 
stores. Buyers for these stores submitted specifica- 
tions and prices and the manufacturer could take the 
order or see it go to another. 


NEGRO WORKERS 


With the intention of meeting the challenge 
of discrimination against Negro workers pres- 
ent in the American labor movement, the Na- 
tional Urban League has set in operation a 
nation-wide plan to organize the colored wage 
workers of the country. 

T. Arnold Hill, Acting Executive Secretary of the 
League, and Director of the Department of Industrial 
Relations, advised the Steering Committee of the 
League in a special meeting that conditions of the Ne- 
gro worker and his experience in the Recovery Pro- 
gram, as revealed by the activities of the local League 
branches and the Emergency Advisory Councils, had 
indicated beyond any question of doubt the absolute 
necessity of creating an effective federation of all Ne- 
gro workers. 


SOCIALISTS IN ACTION 


For the first time in Swiss history one of the 
twenty-four Confederate Republics, Geneva, is 
under Socialist rule. While the Legislative As- 
sembly retains a “bourgeois” majority, the So- 
cialists secured the majority controlling the 
Executive. Their unexpected victory was 
greatly helped by the economic crisis and un- 
employment, as well as by certain financial 
scandals and banking failures, which had been 
ascribed to the lack of energy of the former 
“bourgeois” Government. 

The Geneva Socialists—at least their leaders—are 
extremists, and they are often in opposition to the 
Swiss Socialist Party, which is more of the trade 
unionist type. The first act of the new Government, 
however, was to reduce the salaries of State officials, 
a measure they had violently opposed last year when it 
was proposed by the “bourgeois” parties, and to in- 
crease taxes, which they had also previously opposed. 

The position of the new Government is difficult. In 
the first place, the Socialists were not prepared to take 
the responsibility of Cantonal administration, and they 
have, in fact, no definite program; in the second place, 
they have no majority in the Council which controls the 
Government, passes the laws and votes the Budget and 
extraordinary expenditures; finally, they will find it . 


difficult, if not impossible, to restore the Canton’s 
finances. 


WAGES UNDER COMMUNISM 


Equal wages for all was a deciding factor in 
the disruption of more than one Communistic 
colony of the 19. century in our country. Those 
directing the affairs of Soviet Russia are evi- 
dently avoiding this difficulty. 
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Moscow has recently released some interesting fig- 
ures on the amount of money wages Soviet workers re- 
ceive in the various industries. For industry as a whole 
the average yearly wage in 1932 was $757.10. Work- 
ers in the construction industry received $795.62, the 
largest Income of any single group. In transport and 
communication, the average income was $674.11. Farm- 
ers and workers in the lumber industry received slight- 
ly more than $493. Workers in social and cultural in- 
stitutions receive about $678, but among these teachers 
receive nearly $840. (Wages are computed in dollars 
a Ie) theoretical exchange value of 51%c to the 
ruble. 


It is of course impossible to draw any accurate com- 
parisons between wage incomes in Russia and the 
United States, because the manner and cost of living 
are so different. The significance of the figures for the 
average American is in the 54% greater income the 
average industrial worker receives over the general 
level for agricultural and forestry workers; the special 
premium paid to trained construction workers and to 
teachers; and the higher wages paid to railway em- 
ployees in an effort to overcome inefficiency and lagging 
development of the country’s transport system. But, 


after all, how accurate are these figures and what do 
they hide? 


_ POPULATION 


The birth rate of Ohio for the year 1933 will 
be the lowest on record since the establishment 
of birth registration, on Dec. 20, 1908, Dr. M. 
G. Southard, Director of Health, State of Ohio, 
reports. It is estimated that when all reports 
are correctly filed, there will be only about 
98,000 births with a birth rate of 14.3 per 1,000 
population, according to a preliminary tabula- 
tion by the Division of Vital Statistics, as com- 
pared with 102,184 births for the year 1932 
with a rate of 14.9. The death rate, according 
to estimation, will be reduced only three points 
for the year 1933 per 1,000 population, as com- 
pared with a reduction of seven points in Ohio’s 
birth rate. 

During the past quarter of a century Ohio’s birth 
rate per 1,000 population has declined 25 percent, dur- 


ing a time in which there has been an increase in popu- 
lation of 36.6 percent. 


In Ohio, today, there are 1,555,342 women between 
the ages of 15 and 45 years. This is known as the 
child-bearing age. Seventy-two per cent of this popu- 
lation lives in the urban districts; 28 percent in the 
rural districts. One woman in every 14 gave birth to 
a child last year in the cities, as compared with one 
woman in every eight, in the rural districts. 


FEDERAL FARM LOANS 


When the Government shall have completed 
its 4 billion, 400 million dollar mortgage re- 
financing program, one out of every seven 
home owners in the country may have Uncle 
Sam as his mortgage holder. Of the 14 million 
’ families who own the homes they live in, 2,157,- 
000 probably will be in debt to the Home Own- 
ers Loan Corporation or to the Farm Credit 
Administration on their mortgage. 

Thus far, the farm refinancing has been proceeding 
much more rapidly than the work in the city, although 
the urban task has been greater and the amount of 


money spent there has been larger. Between May 1, 
1933, and March 7, 1934, the Farm Credit Administra- 


tion had refinanced and taken over 118,939 farm mort- 


gages at a cost of about 189 million dollars in bonds 
or cash. 


_At this rate the 2 billion, 200 million dollars at the 
disposal of the FCA should be sufficient to refinance 
1,380,000 farm mortgages, bring them into the vaults 
of the FCA. According to the census, there are in the 
country only 3,498,688 farm homes occupied by the 
owners. The other farms are rented and not eligible 
for help. With 1,380,000 mortgages in its hands, the 
FCA would have a mortgage on 2 out of every 5 homes 
eligible for mortgage aid. 


BUREAUCRACY 


As typical a case of bureaucratic formalism 
as 1s conceivable has come to light in England, 
where the Ministry of Labor took the view that 
six pence (12c) should be deducted from the 
dole granted a certain individual because he 
was not paying the 5 shillings, alloted for rent, 
but only 4s. 6d! 


The Ministry holds that, reports state, a rent of 5s. 
is allowed for in the determination of the Public Assist- 
ance Committee, and accordingly anyone paying less 
than 5s. in rent must have every penny of the difference 
between 5s. and his actual rent docked from his tran- 
sitional payment. Thus, a man with a wife and a child, 
and a rent of 4s. 6d. a week, has up to now had 25s. 3d. 
in transitional payment; in future he will get only 24s. 
9d., since his rent is 6d. below the standard. ‘We con- 
gratulate Whitehall*on its zeal for promoting equality 
among the poor and saving coppers for the State,” de- 
clares a London review. 


BANKING REFORM 


The following resolution was passed at the 
fourteenth annual general meeting of the Bank 
Officers’ Guild in London: 


“That this annual general meeting of the Bank Of- 
ficers’ Guild desires to direct the attention of the di- 
rectors of British banks to the increasing body of 
opinion that the present system of currency and credit 
control is unsuited to modern requirements. It con- 
siders that unless drastic scientific reorganization of 
that system is undertaken voluntarily by the banks, 
such a course is likely to be forced upon them by pub- 
lic opinion and economic pressure. It is generally ac- 
cepted that modern production with the existing abund- 
ance of natural products, if properly organized, is cap- 
able of giving to our people a high standard of comfort, 
and the opinion is widespread that the present system 
of money and credit control is an obstacle in the way 
of better distribution of commodities.” 


CARE OF THE BLIND 


To meet an unprecedented demand for Braille 
Bibles in the form of requests for 2,549 volumes 
as gifts, the Braille Bible Society recently made 
a direct mail campaign for funds in the amount 
of $10,000. | 

The non-profit distribution cost of Bibles distributed 
by the Society in 1932 averaged $164.85 for the com- 
plete Bible. Only a few of the 120,000 blind persons 
in the ‘United States can pay even a portion of this 
production, cost. she 

For many years, through voluntary contributions, the 
Society has supplied the Scriptures free to those un- 
able to pay. To those better situated, a. special price 
of $1 a volume, or $21 for the complete Bible, has been 
fixed. On these bases the Society has in recent years 
distributed 11,529 volumes to blind Bible students. 


HISTORICAL STUDIES AND NOTES 


Letters of Father Franz Pierz, 
Pioneer Missioner 
IV. 
Lacroix in America, January 15, 1836. 


To the Reverend Curate in Birkendorf: | 
Most Reverend Pastor and Esteemed Friend: 

I approach the writing of the third report 
from America regarding my condition and 
status with pleasure; let me begin by assuring 
you and all my friends at home that I am ex- 
tremely content and enjoy the most perfect 
health. Having reached Detroit after many hard- 
ships and dangers, as already reported in my 
letter of September 30th last, and having placed 
myself at the disposal of the Bishop, I left, af- 
ter a very brief rest, on October 1st, equipped 
with generous jurisdiction and with all mis- 
sionary faculties and privileges. The destina- 
tion of my journey lay over the great Lake Su- 
perior,!) where I was to join Father Baraga in 
his labors of conversion among the Indians. 
After traveling 40 hours, via Lake Huron, 250 
miles long and 900 deep [? Greatest depth, 702 
ft. Ed. S. J.] in a beautiful steamer, the pas- 
sage costing $12, I reached Mauchinal,?) and 
on the 9th of October arrived at Sault Mission 
Station S. Maria [Mission Station Sault Ste. 
Marie. Ed. S. J.], where the zealous missioner 
Father Hadscher*) has his blessed field of 
labor. 

To my very great consternation I learned 
here that no steamer would cross Lake Supe- 
rior’) until spring, because by the time the 
boat could return the water would be frozen 
and because violent storms rage during the fall 
and winter seasons. I offered $100 to anyone 
who would risk his life conveying me over the 
lake in a vessel of any kind, but in vain. The 
journey by land is impossible because of 
swamps and the denseness of the forests. Since 
I did not wish to spend the winter in idleness 
here, where the worthy missioner leads a life of 
poverty in a hut covered with bark and can well 
take care of the Mission, I decided to turn back 
some 140 miles into Michigan, and now I was 
obliged to wait 11 extremely trying days for re- 
turn-passage by boat. Our good God, however, 
soon sweetened my hours of sorrow. The follow- 
ing Sunday the good missioner desired to avail 
himself of my presence to visit an outlying 
chapel, permitting me to conduct the services 
at the principal station. I celebrated High 


1) Father Baraga was at La Pointe, Wis., on the 
southern shore of Lake Superior, to the west of Upper 
Michigan. Bishop Baraga gives the distance between 
Sault Ste. Marie and La Pointe as 300 miles and de- 
clares, his first journey from the Sault to the new Mis- 
sion, by trading vessel, lasted 18 days. Ed. S. J. 

2) Undoubtedly Mackinac. 

3) Rev. Franz Haetscher, C.SS.R., whose conversion 
from flighty habits was effected and whose vocation 
aN influenced by St. Clement Maria Hofbauer, 

4) See Note 1. 


Mass in a church fashioned of bark, the Indi- 
ans responding splendidly to my Singing and 
themselves chanting their Indian Mass songs. 
Here I delivered my first sermon in French, 
which most of these Indians understand; after- 
ward a pagan woman presented herself for 
baptism, and, since she was sufficiently ac- 
quainted with the nature of the Sacrament, 
having merely repeatedly postponed its recep- 
tion,—Providence reserving her for my con- 
solation—I solemnly baptized her the next 
morning, whereupon I departed immediately. 

On this journey I passed through entirely 
uninhabited country and was obliged to spend 
5 nights camping in the forest. One night, suf- 
fering from the bitter cold, lying on the bare 
ground, wrapped in a blanket under a cedar, 
exposed to wind and rain and accompanied by 
4 savage companions, I was tempted by the 
thought: what a change, what a trade,—from 
the soft sheltered bed in the beautiful parish 
rectory of Birkendorf which I surrendered:to 
you, to this camp! But the recollection of the 
duties my present position imposes upon me 
soon enabled my spirit to conquer the flesh. 
The very next evening I reached a beautiful 
Catholic chapel, dedicated to the Seven Dolors 
of Our Lady; here I found a settlement of 10 
Catholic families, whom I instructed and whose 
confessions I heard, celebrating Mass and re- 
maining with them for three days. Here I ex- 
changed guides, releasing those who had 
brought me to this point and who would ac- 
cept no compensation other than my blessing 
and a few small holy pictures. We crossed four 
large lakes in succession, whose names, how- 
ever, my companions could not tell me. On and 
near these lakes I saw great numbers of wild 
geese and ducks, as plentiful as sparrows are in 
Europe. Here I saw the Gold River, which 
carries a great amount of sand rich in gold and 
flows into the Gebgoergen ;°) likewise the Rivier 
nodre,*) whose waters are so dark that one 
may see the faintest shadow in them as clearly 
as in the best of mirrors. Here my interpreter 
trapped 4 otters, Providence thus ensuring us 
a plentiful supply of meat. 

Finally we reached the Traverse of the great 
Lake Michigan,’) which was violently agitated 
by storms. Our little canoe, fifteen feet long 
and 4 feet wide, made of birchbark stretched 
over wooden ribs, was carried by our Indians 
on their shoulders from the last lake into Lake 
Michigan, where it was twice hurled back 
against the shore by the extremely large 
waves. Convinced I dared not tempt God by 


_ 5) Possibly a mistake in transcription; unintelligible 
in the present form. Ed. S. J 


6) Possibly Rivier noire, Black River. Ed. §. J 


7) Coming from the south as far as Sault Ste. Marie, 
Fr. Pierz evidently traveled southwestward on his re- 
turn journey. Harbor Springs, his first destination after 
the journey he describes, is on the western border of 


a ees and the eastern shore of Lake Michigan. 
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exposing myself and companions to evident 
danger of life, I announced to them my inten- 
tion to await better weather for the morrow. 
But they told me that just at this point great 
packs of vicious wolves hunted at night and 
would endanger our lives; and when I saw 
prints of a bear’s paws in the sandy shore, I 
weighed the one danger against the other and 
changed my mind. I inquired of the Indians 
whether they were not afraid of losing their 
lives if they ventured out upon the storm- 
tossed waters; but they replied: We have no 
fear because we are guiding a missioner, and 
we know that God protects such men in a spe- 
cial manner. Shamed by their confidence, I en- 
tered the frail vessel which the Indians balance 
and navigate so well; covered again and again 
by the rushing waves, wet through and 
through, and stiff from exposure, but never- 
theless happy, we landed before the Mission 
station at Arbre Croche, where the excellent 
missioner Debruga received us hospitably and 
entertained us. Here I rested for four weeks 
in comfort, recuperating from the hardships of 
my journey. 

Finally the Indian Chief from La Croix 
called to conduct me to that place, and I de- 
parted immediately. Accompanied by five 
horsemen on this exceptionally quick trip, 
travelling in Cossack style, I suffered greatly 
from the bitter cold since I was forced to travel 
in my summer clothing, my equipment, shipped 
via Trieste, not having been delivered to me. 
The biting North and West winds, which pierce 
bone and marrow, and the like of which is ut- 
terly unknown in Europe, froze all my fing- 
ers and toes; besides, I was thrown from 
my unshod horse when it fell on the shore ice 
of Lake Michigan, with the result that the 
pains in my left arm, which was injured when, 
on the occasion known to you, our vehicle was 
overturned at Birkendorf, returned. They 
plagued me during the entire journey. The 
charming reception at La Croix, however, ten- 
dered us by the faithful the Saturday evening 
preceding the beginning of Advent, and which 
I cannot even begin to describe to you, caused 
me to forget all my sufferings. 

Having cured myself completely within a 
short time by homoeopathic treatments, I now 
enjoy rugged and unfailing health, such as I 
have never known before. Here, my friend, I 
see the purpose of my emigration very beauti- 
fully realized. Here I have been placed in 
charge of a very beautiful vineyard of the 
Lord; here glorious fruits may be gathered; 
here my soul finds new life. My spirit, renewed, 
and finding itself in a new sphere of labor, can 
scarce grasp the joy I reap both from the un- 
exampled piety of my present parishioners, and 
the conversion of numerous pagans. I cannot 
thank our dear Lord sufficiently for the guid- 
ance His protecting hand has granted me, lead- 
ing me through all dangers to life and limb, 


and preparing me by much suffering to become 
a witness and servant of His mercies, which 
He extends so visibly to the poor pagans. I 
live In great contentment in the house of the 
Chief, who personally heats my room and waits 
on my needs. I have more than enough to eat 
and I even enjoy a brief, though pleasant, rest 
ona featherbed. I am so busily engaged day by 
day, instructing adults, school children and 
catechumens, that I barely have a bit of spare 
time for myself just before Mass. I found 
much sickness here; but since I had brought 
along a supply of homoeopathic remedies and 
had purchased some books on the way, I was 
able to treat the sick with quick results and so 
successfully that of 22 patients only one died. 
As a result, many pagans become my cate- 
chumens. My new congregation of Christians is 
so zealous and pious that I have no greater de- 
sire than to present them to the entire Chris- 
tian world and in particular to the Carniolans 
as living models. 

The enclosed report on my first Mission ex- 
periences, in verse in the Carniolan tongue, is 
intended as a souvenir for the people of Birk- 
endorf, who are very close to my heart. 

With greetings to you and all my friends, 
and commending myself to your prayers, I re- 


ee Your Friend 


Franz Pierz 


cPharee Thousand Cath 
ielessians” 


Under this somewhat misleading title, the 
late Martin I. J. Griffin published these state- 
ments, excerpted from Washington's Papers, 
vol. XI, p. 304: 


“The examination of Anthony Fasselabord of Colonel 
Riedesel’s Regiment of Dragoons, who deserted at Mon- 
treal, the 24th of June with nineteen others, but does 
not know what became of them. : 

“Says that in February, 2000 Hessians, 3000 Bruns- 
wickers, and 3000 Westphalians, the latter all Roman 
Catholics, embarked on board forty-six Dutch vessels 
at Staat in Hanover and sailed for America. That 
forty-three of these arrived at Quebec the 27th of May, 
the other three being blown off from the fleet in after- 
noon about Easter and supposed to be lost. That some 
time in June, the whole marched for Montreal where 
they arrived the latter end of the same month. That 
500 Westphalians and Brunsw. troops were drafted as 
Dragoons, horses purchased in Canada and daily trained 
for that purpose, 500 more were drafted as riflemen. 
The whole are new recruits from 16 to 22 years of age. 
Quartered at Longuieul opposite Montreal under the 
command of Col. Belvnik of the Brunswick Troops. 

“That at Quebec, ten of the Germans had deserted. 
One was afterwards taken and at Languieul was or- 
dered to run the gauntlet through 300 men, but the 
whole of the German troops mutinied, owing to their 
not receiving their pay and provisions as promised 
them, refused to inflict the punishment and were going 
to murder the General, but Col. Belvnik quieted them 
with promises of their receiving their allowances 
regularly for the future.”!) 


A number of statements in this account are 
in need of correction and verification. The 


olic 
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name~Fasselabord is, to begin with, misspelt 
and difficult to reconstruct without recourse to 
the original source. Possibly, but not likely, 
the soldier’s name was Fasselabend.?) But 
this name is so scarce that it would be remark- 
able, did it fit this individual. 

Baron von Riedesel was no longer merely a 
Colonel at the time the deserter speaks of. 
Frederick Adolf von Riedesel, Imperial Baron 
(Reichsfreiherr) Eisenbach, born 1738, had 
been promoted to the rank of Major General on 
the day the troops he was to command in Amer- 
ica left Brunswick, February 22, 1776.°) 

The Hessians, Brunswickers and Westphali- 
ans, if there were such, did not sail at the same 
time; the place of embarkation of the Bruns- 
wickers was Stade on the Elbe, and not Staat. 
The Hessians, who were transported for part 
of the way on boats on the river Weser, em- 
barked at Bremen. The poet Seume, who, on 
his way from Leipzig to Paris, where he in- 
tended to continue his studies, was pressed in- 
to service against his will, has an interesting 
account of the departure of the Hessians, their 
trip down the river, their embarkation, voyage 
and landing at Halifax, etc.4) He was twenty- 
two weeks on the ocean crossing to America. 

The statement that there were 3000 West- 
phalians among the troops sold to the British 
Government, and that all of them were Cath- 
olics, should be investigated and verified. Ac- 
cording to the political constellation of the 
German Empire at that time it seems highly 
improbable that 3000 Catholic Westphalians 
should have come to America. Except they 
were Hanoverian subjects, and therefore sub- 
jects of the King of England. 

The statement that there were 3000 Bruns- 
wickers is wrong; the Duke of Brunswick, of 
the same house as George the Third of Eng- 
land, furnished his cousin all told 4300 men. 

The ocean journey of the contingent com- 
manded by Baron von Riedesel lasted nine 
weeks; the particular ship on which he sailed 
reached Quebec on June 1. Riedesel informed 
his wife of the arrival in America, writing on 
board of the ship ‘Pallas’, “two leagues this 
side of Quebec,” on June 1, 1776.5) His last 
letter to her, before leaving Europe, was dated 
March 22, and entrusted to the pilot for deliv- 
ery to the postal service. 

The name of the Colonel, who is said to have 
commanded the Brunswick troops while they 
were quartered opposite Montreal, is evidently 
also misspelt. That all of the German troops 


1) Griffin, Martin I. J.. Catholics and the American 
Revolution. Walle I, p. 173-174. Ridley Park, Pa. 1907. 

2) Heintze-Cascorbi, Die deutschen Familiennamen. 
6. ed. Halle, 1925, p. 168. 


3) Briefe u. Berichte des Barons u. der Baronin von 
Riedesel wahrend des nordam. Krieges etc. Freib., 
1888, p. 7. 

Seume, J. G., Mein Leben. Lpzg. 1813, p. 115- 


5) ILO, Che, 1, YAY, 


should have mutinied, is highly improbable. 
General von Riedesel was an experienced and 
efficient officer; humane and well-liked by his 
men, for whom he showed every possible solici- 
tude before and after the surrender at Sara- 
toga. 

a November, 1779, Riedesel was paroled; 
together with his wife, who had come to Amer- 
ica and participated in the campaign. With 
her and the children he repaired to New York; 
he was stationed here and in Canada until the 
end of the war. 

BoP ine 


Collectanea 

Devotion to the Holy See, characteristic of 
American Catholics of Teutonic extraction, is 
evidenced in the following item, gleaned from 
the Herold des Glaubens of St. Louis, issue of 
March 24, 1867:1) 

“Baltimore. The four German Catholic parishes 
have, according to the Volkszeitung,2) presented the 
Holy Father with $8000.00. If such zeal were evidenced 
everywhere, a nice sum would be realized.” 

It is possible the sum referred to was not an 
outright gift but represented an investment in 
Papal Bonds, in accordance with the appeal 
issued by Father Weninger and promoted in 
1867-8 by the Central Verein.*) 


Both as an illustration of the farreaching in- 
fluence of propaganda and of the disabilities the 
German Americans were subjected to after the 
entry of our country into the war, the informa- 
tion imparted to the publishers of the daily and 
weekly Amerika of St. Louis on June 4, 1918, 
by a local insurance agency is of some value. 
Requested to state why certain fire insurance 
policies had been cancelled, the vice-president 
of the particular firm of insurance agents wrote 
and quoted what he calls the “‘gist of the letter 
that we received in regard to your risk,” from 
the company carrying the insurance: 

“We are given to understand that some action is now 
being taken towards the suppression of foreign lan- 
guage publications, and are wondering just what effect 
this action would have upon your client. We have in- 
structed the cancellation of several risks of this cha- 
racter recently, as we are somewhat apprehensive over 
the class, not only because of possible Government 
action but through fear of incendiarism by misguided 
patriots.” 

Pie company’s agent closed his communica- 
tion to the publishers of Amerika with the fol- 
lowing statement: 

“Hoping that this will be of some service to you, 
renin: 

The original letter is now in possession of 
the Central Bureau. 


2) Hacte: Kathstiscne, Valtsser 
ecte: Katholisc olkszeitun bli - 
timore from 1860-1915. manag 
3) Vide Central Blatt and Social Justice, April 1933 
pp. 17-19. : 


The Central Verein and Catholic Action 


Officers of the Catholic Central Verein of America 


President, John Eibeck, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

First Vice President, Frank C. Blied, Madison, Wis. 

Second Vice-President, Fred A. Gilson, Chicago, III. 

Third Vice-President, F. W. Kersting, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Fourth Vice-President, Mrs. S, C. Wavering, Quincy, 
Ill., Pres. Nat. Cath. Women’s Union. 

General Secretary, F. J. Dockendorff, La Crosse, Wis. 

Assistant Secretary, Frank Stifter, Carnegie, Pa. 

Treasurer, George Karte, St. Louis, Mo. 

Marshal, Michael Weisskopf, St. Paul, Minn. 

Trustees, Michael Deck, St. Louis; E. A. Winkelmann, 
St. Louis; Jos. F. Brockland, St. Louis; Wm. Siefen, 
New Haven, Conn.; John A. Roehl, Milwaukee, 
Wis., John L. Jantz, Detroit, Mich.; Aug. Gassinger, 
Baltimore, Md.; A. Maron, M.D., Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; John A. Suellentrop, Colwich, Kas. 

The Executive Committee consists of the Officers, the 
Trustees, the Committee on Catholic Action, the 
Presidents of the State Leagues, and the following 
five members-at-large: Chas. F. Hilker, Indiana; 
Geo. B. Doerger, Ohio; Chas. Knetzger, Ill.; Em- 
manuel Drescher, N. J., and Martin Klein, N. D. 

Hon. President: M. F. Girten, Chicago, III. 

Communications concerning the Central Verein should 
be addressed to the General Secretary, F. J. Dock- 
endorff, 502 So. 14th Street, La Crosse, Wis. 


All these works, of which Catholic laymen are the principal 
supporters and promoters and whose form varies according to 
the special needs of each nation, and the particular circwm- 
stances of each country, constitute what is generally known by 
a distinctive and surely a very noble name: Catholic Action 
or Action of Catholics. Pius X. 


The Lay Apostolate 


Responding to the Holy Father’s call to Cath- 
olic Action, Bishops in all parts of the world 
are appealing to the laity to engage in this 
apostolate. The Joint Pastoral Letter, issued 
at the beginning of Lent by the Archbishop, the 
Bishops and the Abbot-Ordinary of the Ecclesi- 
astical Province of Regina, Saskatchewan, de- 
clares regarding this particular subject: 


“Ts there one among us who is not thrilled by the 
thought of the great good that would come to Church 
and country if many zealous, well-informed and holy 
lay-apostles would undertake the apostolic work out- 
lined above? What a force for good a united Christian 
phalanx would be if it would determine to help build a 
Christian world-order out of the chaos in which we live! 
We are in possession of the correct principles, of all of 
them. Ours must be also a Christian optimism which 
is assured of victory, because God and all His myriad 
hosts are with us to win the world again for Christ and 
to place Him on His lawful throne as King of kings 
and Lord of lords. ‘This is the victory that overcom- 
eth the world—our faith’ (1 Jno. V.4). Not in many 
years has there been such a need and such an opportu- 
nity to proclaim to the world the saving ideal of the 
Christian world-order. Using the words of Holy Writ 
(1. Mach. 2, 27), We appeal to ‘everyone that hath zeal 
for the law and maintaineth the testament’ to conse- 
crate his best thought and all his energy to this great 
cause.” 


These statements are worth pondering. In 
fact, they would lend themselves both to an 
address and discussion. Alone the last sentence 
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of this paragraph of the Pastoral Letter con- 
tains food for considerable and serious thought. 


Inviting Expansion of Federal Power 


During March the Connery Old Age Pension 
Bill was reported favorably by the House 
Labor Committee of Congress. It carries an 
appropriation of $10,000,000 to inaugurate the 
program. States are allowed until January, 
1939, to conform their laws to the bill, which 
provides for Federal aid amounting to $1 for 
every $2 expended by the States for old-age 
pensions. Specific provisions are that pen- 
sions be granted persons over 65 years of age, 
whose property or savings are less than $5000. 


Objections to the proposal are serious and 
varied. A very important one is the evident 
promotion of centralization of power in the 
Federal government precisely at a time when 
a strong counter-movement against undue cen- 
tralization should make itself felt. In the 
present emergency it may be necessary to per- 
mit the Federal Government to continue a num- 
ber of the activities it has usurped. But to in- 
crease its power of intruding on the affairs and 
obligations of State and local governments, 
even beyond these broad limits, would be dan- 
gerous folly. 


Another equally fundamental consideration 
is that of finances and costs. All Federal aid 
projects, while involving Federal control, are 
not only expensive, but can be financed only by 
money contributed by the citizens of the States. 
Why should the citizens of any State give the 
State and the Federal Government money by 
way of taxes for old-age relief, forfeiting the 
autonomy involved and affecting every county 
in the State, merely to have the Federal Gov- 
ernment return a part of the money to the State 
by way of a grant. The State could just as well 
spend the $3 in question as divide the spend- 
ing. And the probability is the total of $3 
would not be needed to achieve worthwhile re- 
sults, if for no other reason than the possibility 
of operating with a smaller personnel and a 
lesser degree of bureaucratic control. 

Moreover, a number of States providing pen- 
sions at the present time restrict the benefits 
to persons 70 or more years old. The newer 
movement advances the benefit age to 65 years, 
thereby greatly increasing the costs by increas- 
ing the number of beneficiaries. Variations in 
the maximum of savings or other property held 
by the beneficiaries, best determined by the 
States, would be wiped out, and the uniform 
Federal rule be made obligatory. 

Viewed in the light of these objections—and 
there are others—the seemingly benevolent in- 
terest in Old-Age pensions is revealed in its 
true nature. The Central Bureau even a num- 
ber of years ago advised officers and members 
of the C. V. in Connecticut and Minnesota to 
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oppose contemplated laws because of the objec- 
tionable features just referred to. In Missouri 
the Bureau voiced its objections to the very 
same features of a bill introduced in the State 
Legislature. It was not adopted, chiefly be- 
cause the Legislature could not raise the rev- 
enue necessary for the payment of the proposed 
pensions. In this particular instance the pro- 
ponents revealed their intention of making the 
law conform to the stipulated conditions for 
Federal grants, sacrificing all the rights of self- 
determination at issue, merely to be enabled to 
obtain from the Federal Government a subsidy. 
In fact, a bribe, paid to those, who consent to 
obey the injunctions of the Federal government. 


The care of the aged represents a serious and 
difficult task, a duty dictated both by justice 
and charity. Present methods of old age care 
are admittedly inadequate in many instances. 
But the Federal grant plan, based as it is upon 
blind, arbitrary compulsion, and upon increased 
Federal paternalism, is not the solution. 


The Case for Co-operation Plainly Stated 


Europe has failed to be our teacher in the 
realm of co-operation. Perhaps India, the em- 
pire sought by Columbus, may lead us into the 
promised land. On the 4th of November the 
International Co-operators’ Day was observed 
in Madras, with the Hon. Mr. P. T. Rajan, the 
Second Minister, in the chair. Among the 
speakers on this occasion we find a member of 
the faculty of Loyola College at Madras, Rev. 
Father Basenach, S.J., Professor of Economics. 
According to the Madras Journal of Co-opera- 
tion he stated that a thorough reconstruction 
of the present disorganized world was possible 
only by working on co-operative lines. Further- 
more: 

“Co-operation, of course, will not change the tend- 
encies of man’s nature, but it does claim to provide an 
environment which will encourage men to control these 
tendencies. It denies the assumption that profit is to be 
made by one class at the expense of the others, and, 
with a wider conception of the solidarity of society, it 
realizes that all classes are bound together, that the in- 
terest of one class is the interest of all, and that no 
class can prosper unless the others do. Whatever may 
be the private and individual aim of the capitalist, the 
laborer, and the consumer, it links them together in a 
higher synthesis, of which the consumer is the com- 
mon denominator. In its ideal form, co-operation 
would be like a giant stock company whose members are 
associated to produce and distribute to themselves.”1) 

High ideals, indeed. But they have stood the 
test of time and have, to an extent, been put 
into practice successfully the world over. 
Threatened by the NRA, co-operation should be 
protected and promoted by organizations such 
as ours. We should, in fact, make it possible to 
do, what St. Francis Xavier’s College of An- 
tigonish, N. 8., does: assist in the organization 
of producers’ co-ops. 


1) Loc. cit. Jan. 1984, p. 399. 


For an Active Catholic Public Opinion 


Not a few of the efforts of our conventions, 
of the officers of the C. V. and the Central Bu- 
reau, are intended to further the development of 
an enlightened and well-directed Catholic public 
opinion. All the more necessary at present, 
since not a few of our co-religionists are be- 
wildered because of the contradictory prin- 
ciples, doctrines and opinions to which they are 
exposed on all sides and at every turn. More- 
over, no program of Catholic Action can suc- 
ceed unless it is promoted by a well-informed 
and virile Catholic opinion. 

The Council of the Westminster Federation, 
of London, must have had considerations of 
this kind in mind when adopting the following 
resolution at a meeting held in the fall: 

“That the time is ripe for the Westminster Catholic 
Federation to consider the new and pressing needs of 
the moment, which require a determined effort to cre- 
ate and develop an active Catholic opinion in regard to 
the moral, social and economic questions of the day, in 


accordance with the expressed wishes of the Holy 
Father.” 


Gommendakis With One Restriction 


It seems the Minister of Foreign Affairs of 
France annually donates a substantial sum to 
the L’Union Saint-Jean-Baptiste D’Amerique, a 
French-Canadian fraternal society, with head- 
quarters at Woonsocket, R. I., for distribution 
among parochial schools, etc., fostering the 
study of the French language. 

According to the organization’s official bul- 
letin, L’Union, prizes were this year awarded 
by the executive committee to the following 
four schools: Holy Family, Lewiston, Maine; 
Presentation of the B. V. M., Marieville, R. I.; 
Immaculate Conception, Holyoke, Mass., and 
St. Alphonse at Beverly, Mass. A fifth prize 
was assigned to the French-American Students 
Club, of Boston. 

Favoring, as we do, language study, and in- 
sisting that two or more modern languages are 
indispensable to a well rounded out education, 
we haven’t a word of criticism for the desire of 
St. John the Baptist’s Union to foster the moth- 
er-tongue of their members. In fact, we com- 
mend the Union’s various activities intended to 
foster such heritages as language, folksongs of 
the French-Canadian people, etc., etc. But we 
are confident that, should the C. V. accept a 
gift of money from the German Government 
for the express purpose of fostering the study 
of the German language in parochial schools, 
oe Me would immediately be singled out for 
attack. 


Governments are bodies of men, and all 
bodies of men act similarly under similar cir- 
cumstances, if the power is allowed them. All 
absolutism is the same. 


FRANCIS LIEBER 
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Two Members of the Hierarchy Promote 
Maternity Guild 


The Maternity Guild, promotion of which 
has been chosen by the Natl. Catholic Women’s 
Union as one of its special endeavors, has re- 
cently been accorded two remarkable endorse- 
ments by members of the hierarchy. Most 
Reverend Samuel A. Stritch, Archbishop of 


Milwaukee, on March 15th, in a public address © 


bespoke the most wholehearted support for the 
Guild, while the Auxiliary Bishop of St. Louis, 
the Most Reverend Christian H. Winkelmann, 
established a Guild in the Christian Mothers’ 
- Society of his parish. 


Addressing a gathering of priests and some 400 
women, representing 20 societies affiliated with the 
Wisconsin Branch of the Nat. Cath. Women’s Union, 
Archbishop Stritch dwelt exclusively on the problems 
the Guild seeks to solve and the proposed confra- 
ternity itself, concluding with the declaration: “I want 
this Catholic women’s organization of the Archdiocese 
to make promotion of these Maternity Guilds their 
special task.” 

The Guild inaugurated by Most Rev. Bishop Winkel- 
mann began operations early in March, at which time 
the first hospital card was issued to a member. This 
is the third guild now functioning, its predecessors be- 
ing those established in St. Joseph’s parish, San An- 
tonio, and St. Anthony’s parish, Milwaukee. Mean- 
while progress in preparing for the establishment of 
a city-wide confraternity, later to be subdivided into 
parish groups, is reported from Quincy, III., where the 
District League of the N. C. W. U. has occupied itself 
for months with a preliminary survey of local con- 
ditions. 

Three Maternity Guilds operating in the 
Mississippi Valley, at points hundreds of miles 
apart, and now the sanction of the plan by the 
Archbishop of Milwaukee! The auspices are 
favorable for further realization of the ideal 
proposed by the Rev. Joseph J. Schagemann, 
C.SS.R., and promoted by the Central Bureau. 


Credit Unions: Principles and Practices 


Inaugurated in India at the beginning of the 
present century, the Credit Union Movement 
has established itself quite firmly among the 
people of that vast country. What is known 
with us as the Credit Union serves not merely 
the urban population of the Empire, but has 
proven its value as a source of cheap credit to 
ruralists. 

Speaking on “Co-operative Credit, Its 
Achievements, Potentialities and Limitations,” 
at the 17th Indian Economic Conference, V. 
Ramadas Pantulu declared: 


“Placing agricultural credit on a co-operative basis 
appeared to the founders of the Movement to be the 
best solution; no one has so far suggested a better one. 
Judged by the proportions which co-operative credit 
organization has attained in India, since its inaugura- 
tion in 1904, and the results it has achieved, it must be 
said that the co-operative crédit society has not only 
come to occupy an important position among the exist- 
ing credit agencies of the country, but has also found 
an integral place in the regular banking system of the 
country. This is borne out by the fact that co-opera- 


tive banks are definitely brought into the scheme of the 
Reserve Bank of India. In India (British India and the 
Indian States), there are about 100,000 primary 
credit societies and about 600 secondary institutions, 
popularly known as central banks, which primarily 
finance the rural credit societies. There are Provincial 
Co-operative Banks in all the major provinces in Brit- 
ish India except the United Provinces. They primarily 
finance the central banks.” 

According to V. Ramadas Pantulu, the mem- 
bership of these societies is about 3 millions. 
Consequently, according to the usual computa- 
tion that an average rural family consists of 5 
members, about 15 million people derive bene- 
fits from the Credit Union. The strangle hold 
of the money lender on the poor peasants of 
India, one of the chief reasons of their poverty, 
has been lessened through the efforts of the 
movement, and in some instances broken. The 
Royal Commission on Agriculture states that 
“where the co-operative credit movement is 
strongly established, there has been a general 
lowering of the rate of interest charges by the 
money lender; the hold of the money lender has 
been loosened, with the result that a marked 
change has been brought about in the outlook 
of the people.”!) There are, of course, as the 
speaker pointed out on the occasion referred to, 
the moral and educative effects of the move- 
ment to its credit besides the material benefits. 


* * * 


Appreciation, not to be regarded lightly, was 
recently accorded the Parish Credit Union by 
the Bishop of Pittsburgh, the Most Reverend 
Hugh C. Boyle. The occasion, moreover, was 
one involving the aims of our own organization. 

The Rev. Edwin P. Fussenegger, assistant priest at 
the parish of the Most Holy Name, North Side, Pitts- 
burgh, had been requested to serve as Spiritual Di- 
rector of the Allegheny County League of the C. V. of 
Pennsylvania. Having consented to accept the office, 
Father Fussenegger approached His Excellency with 
the request for any special instructions he might de- 
sire to be carried out. Bishop Boyle, in reply, urged 
the Reverend Father to pursue the promotion of the 
Credit Union movement in the League in addition to 
its other aims, with all of which, let it be added, His 
Excellency is intimately acquainted. Bishop Boyle, it 
may be remembered, took an active interest in the 
Credit Union Enabling Act while it was pending in the 
General Assembly of Pennsylvania. 


* * * 


Remarkable recognition is accorded the Par- 
ish Credit Union in the constitution of the Ma- 
ternity Guild of the Christian Mothers’ Society 
of St. Francis de Sales parish, St. Louis. The 
particular passage was formulated by the Aux- 
iliary Bishop of St. Louis, the Most Reverend 
C. H. Winkelmann, who fostered the establish- 
ment of the C. U. in the parish, whose pastor 
he is. It states the fee expectant mothers, de- 
siring to enjoy the benefits the Guild offers, are 
requested, to pay may, when necessary, be ob- 
tained through a loan from the Credit Union: 


1) The Madras Journal of Co-operation, Feb., Supple- 
ment, p. 1. 
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“The St. Francis de Sales Credit Union is in a posi- 
tion to advance the amount desired on short notice; it 
can be repaid at the rate of $1.00 per week plus a small 
interest charge.” 

The two institutions may well cooperate. 
Both should be imbued with the same spirit, 
and both lend themselves well to its operation. 


*k * * 


St. Philip’s Parish C. U., the first to be es- 
tablished in East St. Louis, Ill., has had a truly 
remarkable experience, indicating the existence 
of a real need for such an association. Con- 
trary to developments met with in many in- 
stances, this union, operating only since Febru- 
ary 6th, has already granted three loans, total- 
ing $300. Frequently months pass by before 
what might be called “borrowers’ resistance”’ 
is overcome. 


The association is making favorable progress. Its 39 
members have to their credit $418.25 in share deposits, 
almost 75 percent of which is serving needy members 
in the shape of loans. 


* ok 


The monthly Pfarrbote of St. Alphonsus par- 
ish, Chicago, continues to grant St. Alphonsus 
Parish Credit Union space in each issue. The 
officers of the organization make very good use 
of the privilege; the page allotted them is 
always filled with worthwhile information re- 
garding the movement in general and the local 
credit union in particular. St. Alphonsus Par- 
ish Credit Union now looks back on three full 
years of existence. 

At the close of the last business year this C. U. had 
186 share-holders, owning 807 shares. Its capital 
totaled $4,086.12 in shares, $154.34 in the Reserve 
Fund, and $154.34 in undivided earnings. ‘The total 


loan service granted had reached $9,025.76, of which 
sum $4,059.20 represented loans still in force. 


* *f * 


Discussion of possibilities of enrolling school 
children in Parish C. U.’s, as practiced in some 
instances, engaged the attention of the partic- 
ipants at the recent meeting of the Missouri 
Catholic C. U. Conference. In connection there- 
with the feasibility of inaugurating the sale of 
Savings stamps, suggested by the Bureau, was 
again considered, reaction being favorable on 
the part of several representatives. 

Rey. Leo Robinson, S.J., who is conducting a survey 
of the Catholic Credit Unions of our country and part 
of Canada, was granted the privilege of soliciting the 
cooperation of the unions affiliated in the conference. 
His questionnaire was discussed at length with gen- 
erally beneficial results. Six representatives of the 
newly established St. Philip’s C. U., East St. Louis, 
later expressed their gratification over the information 


obtained by them on this occasion and their apprecia- 
tion of the value of the Conference. - 


A pastor, writing from the rectory of a Wis- 
consin parish, assures us: 
“To say the least, Central Blatt is a wonderful peri- 


odical. I enjoy especially the views expressed on the 
complexities of the agricultural situation.” 


Study Clubs 


Two groups of a study club were recently 
organized in St. Boniface parish, Minneapolis, 
one to study the Mass, the other the Bible. The 
former use as text: “The Mass: Our Sacrifice. 


Plans are also being made to establish a Junior New- 
man Club for youths of high school age. 


Practical directions intended to facilitate the 
study of “Quadragesimo anno” are offered by 
the President of the C. V. of Wisconsin in the 
shape of a synopsis to affiliated Societies. 
Under six heads questions on the following sub- 
jects are presented: 


I. The Authority of the Church in Social and Eco- 
nomic Matters.—II. The Right of Property—III. The 
Just Wage.—IV. Harmony Between Ranks of Society. 
—YV. Strikes and Lockouts.—VI. Socialism and Commu- 
nism. 

Readings suggested are: The Four Great Encyclicals; 
Husslein, Rev. J., The Christian Social Manifesto; Fr. 
Fallon, S.J., Principles of Social Economy; Haas, 
Francis J., Man and Society; Ryan, John A., Distribu- 
tive Justice. ‘The members are advised the volumes 
may be obtained from the publishers, whose names are 
given, and urged: “Write to the Central Bureau for 
further information.” 


The machine problem possesses both a his- 
tory, dating back a number of centuries, and 
timeliness under present circumstances. It 
should suggest itself, therefore, to Study Clubs. 
Especially since the essay on the subject by the 
Rev. Frederick A. Houck, of Toledo, Ohio, first 
published in Social Justice, is now available in 
the shape of a C. B. Free Leaflet, which may 
serve students as a guide. 

Moreover, further information on the subject is avail- 
able to Study Clubs. For instance, a communication 
addressed by a citizen of Medford, Massachusetts, to 
the members of both the Senate and the House of Rep- 
resentatives of the National Congress at Washington. 
One of the original letters is on file at the Bureau, and 
copies will be furnished upon request. Students of the 
question should furthermore consult issues of Central 
Blatt and Social Justice, containing from time to time 
illuminating items on the machine problem. 


The following subjects lend themselves well 
to the programs of Study Clubs: Militarism, 
Disarmament, International Peace, and the 
Promotion of Amity Between Nations. And 
while it is at times quite difficult to discover 
and recommend literature relating to the sub- 
jects chosen by a group for study and discus- 
sion, the inexpensive brochures thus far pub- 
lished by the Catholic Association for Inter- 
national Peace will prove helpful to any class 
or club seeking information on a number of the 
problems that have to do with peace and war, 
intercourse between nations, etc., etc. 

The brochures, available at ten cents apiece are: “In- 
ternational Ethics” (The principles of right and wrong 
in International Relations. Is an avoidable war a just 
war?); “Latin America and the United States” (Intro- 
duction to economic, political and cultural relations. 
Why there is anticlericalism in Latin America.) ; 
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“Causes of War” (Moral, political and economic sources 
of international enmity) and “Security, Old and New” 
(Inter-relations of disarmament and security. Which 
comes first, Security or Disarmament?); “American 
Agriculture and International Affairs” (How far does 
American Agriculture affect World Relations? Effects 
of city-ward movement.); “Europe and the United 
States: Elements in Their Relationship” (Analysis of 
causes drawing us to and from Europe. What should 
be our present policy?); “Tariffs and World Peace” 
(War and its relation to this economic cause. Inter- 
national social justice and the tariff.); “Vitoria, 
Founder of International Law” (The great Dominican 
Father’s right to this title.); “Porto Rico and the Unit- 
ed States” (Study of economic, political conditions. 
How can the United States affect them?); “The Ethics 
of War” (Conflicting opinions on right of war. Can 
_ there be a justifiable war today?); “National Attitudes 
in Children” (Early causes of international ill will— 
how the school and home can eradicate them.); “Man- 
churia and the United States” (Political and economic 
account—importance to world crisis.); “The League of 
Nations in Its First Decade” (Manual of League’s his- 
tory, organization and activity.); “United States Inter- 
vention in Santo Domingo” (Our political share in its 
unsettled life. Historical sketch.); “The World State” 
(“Juridically More and Humanly Less Than the League 
of Nations.”); “Permanent Peace Program of Benedict 
XV.”; and “Appeals for Peace of Popes Benedict XV. 
and Pius XI.”. (“Disarmament Statement”, free.) 
Study Club outlines are included in the first seven. 


Youth Movement 


The significance of the endeavors of our or- 
ganization directed towards promotion of a 
Catholic Youth Movement is appreciated by 
The Catholic World, edited by the Paulist Fath- 
ers. The brief review of the Official Report of 
the Pittsburgh convention singles out this very 
feature: 


“Besides carrying reports of considerable achieve- 
ments, the Official Report of the Catholic Central Ver- 
ein of America offers much food for thought in the 
matter of harnessing youth to the program of Cath- 
olic Action.” 


A representative group of the Catholic Youth 
of the German Cantons of Switzerland, 20,000 
of whom had participated in the Congress at 
Zug last August, was received by the Holy 
Father recently. His Holiness’ reply to the ad- 
dress of homage of the youthful pilgrims dwelt 
in part on the efforts of the young folk, while 
it offered them also a program: 

“The Christian life is the most precious fruit of the 
Redemption. ‘The Christian Life!’ ‘Christian living!’ 
These words include everything, yea, everything: Chris- 
tian virtue, the Sacraments, the teachings and the ex- 
ample of the Savior Himself, Mary’s motherhood, 
brotherhood with Christ, the communion of Saints. You 
know this life so well. You live it. What, then, re- 
mains for you to do?—To live it with greater richness, 
still more fully. A fruit of the Holy Year should be a 
renewal, a deepening, a rejuvenation and further de- 
velopment of the Christian life. With this fruit the 
Heart of the Savior will be content.” 


The “State Youth Committee of the Staats- 
verband” of Minnesota, whose principal objec- 
tives were outlined in these columns some 
months since, have lately taken the next step 
towards realizing their aims by mailing a com- 


munication and a questionnaire to the officers 
of the societies affiliated with the Branch of the 
C. V. Special emphasis is laid in both docu- 
ments on the primarily parochial character of 
the endeavor, insistence being placed on the 
fact that the Committee wish rather to inten- 
sify than detract from activity in the parish. 


_ Indicative of the scope of the inquiry are the ques- 
tions concerning the number of boys in each parish in 
question between the ages of 8 and 13, and 13 and 21. 
An illuminating statement is this: “The only essential 
requirements for membership in the State Youth Sec- 
tion are that the affiliated local groups take up at least 
one activity along the lines of Catholic Action, and that 
a written report be regularly submitted as required by 
the State Youth Section. Suggested activities in line 
with this program include: Training of altar boys; 
study of the Mass and the Church Year; study of the 
Catechism and catechetical instruction for children at- 
tending public schools; support of the Catholic press, 
including solicitation of subscriptions for Catholic 
newspapers and periodicals; distribution of Catholic 
books in libraries and hospitals; financial assistance of 
church and school provided by arranging plays, socials, 
outings,” etc.—Study of Papal Encyclicals, support of 
Missions, assistance rendered the pastor in various 
ways, cultivation of religious practices, are also listed. 


Necrology 


The first American-born generation of Cath- 
olics is sometimes accused of lacking the enthu- 
siasm and perseverance for concerted social 
action which distinguished their elders. The 
life of Rt. Rev. Msgr. August B. Salick, pastor 
of St. Anne’s parish, Milwaukee, who departed 
this life on February 20th, is nothing less than 
an emphatic denial of this accusation. Even 
those given to undue regard for the European- 
born Catholic, priest and layman, of half a 
century ago and more, will, knowing Father 
Salick, admit that in him a noble type was re- 
born on American soil, at Watertown, Wis., 
and a high ideal realized. 

The tribute paid his memory at the obsequies 
by the Archbishop of Milwaukee, the Most Rev. 
S. A. Stritch, emphasizes well one of the out- 
standing characteristics of the late priest, his 
unfaltering, yet rational sympathy: 

“He knew how to sympathize with a soul, yet he was 
not sentimental; he knew the weakness of human na- 
ture, yet he never became hard; he knew, better than 
most of us, what is in man, and yet he loved man and 
saw in him the image of God. He showed strength of 
character, a strength based on his love for others.” 

The obituary published in St. Anne’s parish monthly 
Review notes the striking circumstance, indicating at 
least a phase of the influence exerted by the deceased, 
that “St. Anne’s has furnished more students for St. 
Francis Seminary than any other parish in the State,” 
while “a very large number of girls of the parish have 
joined religious orders.” ; 

It is also characteristic of the late Father Salick that 
he was familiarly known as “the Schoolmaster Pastor.” 
Having taught at Pio Nono College from 1885 to 1888, 
(he had been ordained in 1884), he merely transferred 
his active interest in education to the parochial school 
of St. Anne’s when assigned to that congregation. The 
school and the children, the adolescents, the young peo- 
ple were ever the object of his special solicitude. His 
leadership in the Gonzaga Union of Wisconsin and that 
of the country, the young men’s branch of the Central 
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Verein, was the natural outgrowth of the fatherly trait 
that was so pronounced in him and of his sustained de- 
votion to youth. 

Both our Wisconsin Branch and the C. V. 
owe a substantial debt of gratitude to Msgr. 
Salick for the inspiring example of his life and 
character and for his active and long promotion 
of their endeavors. 


With the C. V. and Its Branches 


Convention Calendar 


Catholic Central Verein of America and Na- 
tional Catholic Women’s Union: Rochester, 
N. Y. (date still to be determined). 

Cath. Union and Cath. Women’s Union of 
Illinois: Springfield, May 13-14. 

Cath. Union and Cath. Women’s Union of 
Missouri: Hermann, May 13-15. 

St. Joseph State League and Cath. Women’s 
Union of Indiana: Lafayette, May 20-22. 

C. V. and C. W. U. of North Dakota: Rugby, 
June 5-7 (tentative). 

C. V. and C. W. U. of -Connecticut: New 
Britain, June 9-10. 

Staatsverband and C. W. U. of Texas: High 
Hill, July 17-19. 

C. V. of Oregon: Salem. 

C. V. and C. W. U. of Pennsylvania: East 
Mauch Chunk. 

C. V. and C. W. U. of New York: Rochester, 
simultaneously with C. C. V. of A. 

Cath. Union and C. W. U. of Arkansas: 
Scranton, September 2-3. 

State League of California: San Francisco, 
Sept. 2-3. 

C. V. of New Jersey and C. W. U. Branches: 
Trenton, Sept. 15-16. 

State League and C. W. U. of Minnesota: 
Jordan, Sept. 23-24. 


The Bureau’s Recent Lecture Course 


Concluding the course of eight lectures on 
“The State and Vocational Estates”, delivered 
in the Central Bureau during January, Febru- 
ary and March, the Rev. Wm. J. Engelen, S.J., 
declared, on March 20th, the teachings pro- 
pounded had been advocated by the Bureau for 
upwards of 20 years. This statement is all the 
more significant since the series had developed 
Christian tenets concerning Man, the Family, 
the State, the Organic Character of Society, 
Social Prosperity, Popular Representation and 
Vocational Estates, the correctness of which is 
vindicated by the Holy Father in “Quadrage- 
simo anno.” Demonstration of this concordance 
was the purpose of the final lecture. 

Registration at the course totaled 81,—priests, lay- 
men and women, Brothers, lay teachers, editors, social 
workers, students, farmers, bankers, accountants, arti- 
sans, etc. One group of participants, at the final lec- 
ture, came from Germantown, IIl., about 50 miles from 
St. Louis. The average attendance was slightly over 


35. The discussion in each instance was lively and 
proved a source of enlightenment. 

Rev. Dr. Engelen is Professor of Ethics in 
St. Louis University and member of the Central 
Verein Committee on Catholic Action. The 
course of lectures was a continuation and ex- 
tension of that conducted by him a year ago in 
the C. B., on the system of Christian Soli- 
darism. 


Relief Fund Reaches $5000 Mark 


At the end of March the aggregate of contri- 
butions towards the C. V. Fund for the redemp- 
tion of the Catholic German Russian Refugees 
at Harbin in Manchuria was $5000. The re- 
sult would be gratifying, were not at least twice 
this amount needed to consummate the under- 
taking. The goal, between $10,000 and $12,000, 
could be reached speedily, if an additional num- 
ber of groups and individuals throughout the 
country emulated those who have thus far 
aided the noble endeavor so generously. 

To the organizations that had previously set a good 
example in this regard, the New York Local Branch 
has been added, which, by means of an appropriate 
entertainment and a collection, was enabled to con- 
tribute $200.72 to the fund. Moreover, the Cath. 
Women’s Union of the same city, although it had pre- 
viously assisted the enterprise, granted $20. Again, 
though poverty-stricken, the members of Ss. Peter and 
Paul Parish, of Dimock, S. Dak., contributed $12 to a 
collection, arranged by Rev. Jos. Hensbach. An indi- 
vidual evidencing generous interest, Mr. Ludwig Kaelin, 
of Pennsylvania, made an offering of $25. A donation 
in like amount was derived from a gift received from 
Mr. Otto Spaeth, Mo. More striking still is the ex- 
ample of a friend of the cause at Los Angeles, who, by 
a contribution of $10, raised the total of his donations 
to the fund to $130.00! 

Other contributions were received from Essex Co., 
N. J., Branch of the C. W. U., $16; St. Andrew’s parish, 
St. Louis, $15; Mr. Jos. Keusenkothen, Mo., $10. Ad- 
ditional gifts raise the total to $5,021.88 at the close 
of the month. 


Officers of the State Branches, preparing 
their agenda for the annual conventions, should 
not fail to stress and actively foster this under- 
taking. The Central Verein must be enabled, 
and that soon, to consummate this charitable 
enterprise. 


New Jersey Branch in Semi-Annual Session 


The semi-annual meeting of the delegates of 
the New Jersey Branch of the C. V. and N. C. 
W. U., held at Newark on February 25, decided 
this year’s convention should be held at Tren- 
ton on September 15. and 16. Unusual import- 
ance attaches to the semi-annual meetings of 
our New Jersey branch, deserving the name 
“Minor Catholic Days.” : 

Solemn vespers, and a sermon delivered by the Rev. 
Louis Ruemmele, of Rahway, preceded the séssions. At 
the mass meeting, Mr. C. P. Saling, of Union City, 
spoke on the necessity of studying the character and 
demands of Catholic Action, Mr. G. C. Meister, of New- 
ark, discoursing on. the Catholic Press, and Mr. Lothar 
Mechler on the aims of the C. V. and the N. GC. W. U 
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Presiding in the absence of President G. A. Poll, Hon. 
President L. M. Seiz urged sustained devotion to Cath- 
olic Action, proofs of which were offered by reports 
submitted by constituent societies. Of particular in- 
terest was the report of the Committee on Legislation, 
which had devoted serious attention to a number of 
measures pending either in Washington or Trenton. 


C. V. Group Takes Active Interest in 
Press Exhibit 


During February, Press Month, exhibitions 
of Catholic newspapers and periodicals were 
arranged in a number of cities throughout the 
country. At some of these, the publications of 
the Bureau were displayed. The only record of 
active participation of any of our Branches in 
such exhibitions has come from Rochester, 
DY. 

According to The Catholic Courier of that city, “the 
Cath. Men’s Federation of Rochester had a display of 
literature published by the Central Bureau of the Cen- 
tral Verein and by the State Federation, featuring 
The Echo and social justice literature. Members of the 
Federation were in constant attendance in shifts ar- 
ranged by President Joseph T. Otto.” 


Disseminating Our Free Leaflets 


While slightly less than 5 percent of the Sec- 
retaries of the 1062 Societies composing our 
Federation took advantage of our offer of 
March 1, to supply them with a reasonable 
quantity of any or all of four Free Leaflets, the 
total volume requested was not inconsiderable. 
49 Secretaries received 11,642 copies in all (up 
to March 23), divided as follows: 


The Machine and Unemployment, 4448; Parental 
Duties in Education, 3558; Social Significance of the 
raed Year, 2548; Christus, Arzt der Menschheit, etc., 

While additional Secretaries are being heard 
from daily, this much is evident: all too many 
officers of Societies neglect to avail themselves 
of the opportunity to perform even so simple a 
task of Catholic Action as that of distributing 
admittedly timely and valuable Free Leaflets. 


* * * 


A layman, writing from Glendale, Long Is- 
land, evidences genuine interest in our Free 
Leaflets : 


“While circumstances do not grant me the time nec- 
essary for active membership in the C. V., I do have 
time to read the wonderful pamphlets you send to your 
members in the course of a year. I have been loaned 
some of them and they are really good. I would like 
to receive them regularly without joining your Verein, 
and I am willing to pay the postage, if necessary.” 


Jubilees 


What proportions the modest efforts of our 
Benevolent Societies attain in the course of 
time the record established during the sixty 
years of its existence by St. Martin’s Beney- 
‘olent Society of St. Agatha Parish, St. Louis, 
reveals. 

With a present membership of 150, this organization 


has disbursed death benefits totaling $31,871.30 and 
sick benefits amounting to $40,788.00 during the period 
mentioned. It has, besides, accumulated a surplus of 
$20,000. In case of illness members are allowed $5 
weekly, until $300 have been drawn; the death allow- 
ance is $200 and $50 in case a member loses his wife. 
The Constitution provides for reception of Holy Com- 
munion in a body during Easter-tide, in the month of 
August, in observance of the Feast of the Assumption, 
and in. February, in honor of St. Martin.—The Society 
is affiliated with the C. V. and, besides assisting in its 
undertakings, has displayed remarkable generosity to- 
wards the parish. 
* * Do 

Founded like St. Martin’s Benevolent Society 
early in 1874, St. Francis de Sales Benevolent 
Society in the same city has attained to greater 
growth and consequently to a more striking 
record of benefits conferred. 


At the Easter Communion-Breakfast, conducted 
March 18, which marked the celebration of the anni- 
versary, the following summary of disbursements was 
presented to the members: Disbursed as death-benefits, 
$156,817.00; as sick-benefits, $94,132.00; as widowers’ 
benefits, $6,650.00, or a total of $257,599.00. The or- 
ganization has at present 835 members and assets of 
$134,656.58. 

More than a quarter of a million dollars dis- 
bursed in sixty years, practically within the 
confines of one parish, represents a remarkable 
achievement and a substantial aid to a consid- 
erable number of families and individuals. Add 
to this the not inconsiderable sums allotted for 
parish purposes, for charitable undertakings of 
many kinds, for the Catholic Union of Missouri 
and the Central Verein, and the picture be- 
comes still more impressive. 

Very appropriately the Spiritual Director of 
the Society, the Most Rev. C. H. Winkelmann, 
Auxiliary Bishop, evaluated the services ren- 
dered the parish and Catholic Action at the 
celebration of the anniversary, adding, how- 
ever, that past achievements must not be merely 
a source of gratification but rather a stimulus 
to new, progressive, advanced action. 


Library Exchange 


An exchange of both single issues and com- 
plete volumes of Catholic magazines between 
the Catholic libraries of the country, inaugu- 
rated a few years ago by Rev. Sylvester Briel- 
maier, O.M.Cap., of St. Anthony’s Monastery, 
at Marathon, Wisconsin, has produced remark- 
able results. 

According to a report recently published by 
Rev. Fr. Sylvester, he facilitated the exchange 
of 11,939 copies of magazines, valued at $2,- 
536.15. But it is really neither the sum total 
of magazines or money that counts most, but 
rather the service rendered libraries and their 
patrons. Incomplete volumes or sets of valu- 
able magazines are among the librarian’s great- 
est worries. While he realizes the extent to 
which one missing issue or volume of a maga- 
zine may reduce the value of the entire series, 
still he is in most cases helpless to remedy the 
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situation and hopes sheer good fortune will do 
for him what various attempts engaged in by 
him have failed to produce. It is therefore 
Rev. Fr. Sylvester’s plan and organized action 
are so commendable and deserving of co-opera- 
tion on the part of all librarians. 


Mission Problems and Needs 


It seems, the future of our Indians, for over 
a hundred years abused and neglected by our 
Government, is none too bright. One of our 
friends in the Mission field writes us: 


“New developments in the affairs of Indian education 
are making missionary work more difficult and more 
necessary. There seems to be a real danger of many 
of the Indians going back to Paganism.” 


Recently we were assured by a missionary 
among the Sioux that, while he realized we re- 
quired no acknowledgment for magazines for- 
warded to him, he nevertheless desired to 
write us because reading matter of this kind 
was in so great demand, while the supply was 
at the present time rather limited. 


“Our people like to read,” the writer goes on to say, 
“but haven’t the money to buy good Catholic reading 
matter. Therefore, should you discover any other 
friends, willing to contribute to this good cause of 
Catholic literature, I would make bold to ask them to 
contribute what they can for our Mission.” 

An assurance of this kind regarding the good 
cause they are serving should encourage our 
readers to send us current Catholic magazines 
intended for the Missionaries. 


The demand for books of spiritual reading, 
needed in the various Carmelite Monasteries in 
Travancore State, So. India, continues. Rev. 
Fr. Aloysius of St. Joseph, writing from Sacred 
Heart Scholasticate at Chethipuzhay, has just 
told us that, poor in everything as the institu- 
tion is, their Library lacks a sufficient number 
of books of this nature. “Only yesterday two 
Fraters came to me saying there were no books 
left in the Library for spiritual reading.” This 
is explained in part by the fact that, while there 
are forty-four scholastics at the present time, 
the daily spiritual reading is conducted not in 
common, but engaged in individually. Hence, 
the necessity of a well selected collection of 
books of the kind referred to. 

The volumes thus far donated are apprecy- 
ated, Rev. Fr. Aloysius assures us: 

“Tt is a consolation to be able to tell you that the 
books you have sent me will be productive of much 
good fruit, because our scholastics make such good use 
of them.” 

The writer adds a request for a catechetical 
work desired by the scholastics entrusted with 
the teaching of catechism on Sundays in the 
parish church. “There are now,” Fr. Aloysius 
reports, “some 500 children, comprising 9 
classes, taught their catechism by our scholas- 
tics under the supervision of one of the Fath- 


SS See 


ers. Really a very useful and consoling work.” 
Holy pictures, medals, rosaries, and other de- 
votional articles would also be welcome for dis- 
tribution among the children and the poor, we 
are told. ‘ sy 

All this is here repeated with the intention in 
view of suggesting to those, who may be able 
to spare books of spiritual reading and devo- 
tional articles, to forward them to the Bureau 
as intended for Sacred Heart Scholasticate. 


Celebrate the Feast of St. Boniface 


Societies and District Leagues should begin 
to prepare for the appropriate observance of 
the Feast of St. Boniface, Apostle of the Ger- 
man people, which occurs June 5. 

The excellent practice of honoring St. Boniface in a 
special manner, inaugurated several decades ago by 
societies and federations affiliated with the C. V. on 
the recommendation of the late Cardinal Falconio, 
while Apostolic Delegate in the United States, was 
again urgently recommended by the St. Louis conven- 
tion of 1932. 


Miscellany 


It is a pleasure to agree with the opinion of 
America that “valuable information on the 
problems of rural life may be obtained from 
the Proceedings of the Eleventh Convention of 
the Catholic Rural Life Conference.” 

The brochure, “an excellent source book for stu- 


dents,” is published by the Catholic Rural Life Bureau, 
1312 Massachusetts Ave., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


The sum of $250.00 was appropriated for the 
maintenance of the Central Bureau by the 
Board of Directors of the Cath. Union of Mis- 
souri at their meeting, March 15. 


The organization makes it a practice to allow a hand- 
some contribution to the Bureau at the annual conven- 
tion and another during the year. Even the stringency 
of the times, and the consequent restriction of their 
own resources, has not been permitted to interfere with 
support of our institution. 


Due to the efforts of one of our members a 
certain Catholic women’s college is now receiv- 
ing our monthly. Acknowledging the subscrip- 
tion, donated by a society, Sr..... ,» B.V.M., 
assures us: 


“We are indeed most grateful, because our Economics 
teacher has formed the habit of looking forward to each 
number as a most valuable aid in the discussion of 
present-day social and economic problems. I shall 
write the Society an expression of our deep and sincere 
gratitude for this great favor.” 


A Texas priest recently visited parts of the 
lower valley of the Rio Grande. Regarding his 
observations, he wrote us: 


“Think of it, hundreds and hundreds, if not thousands 
and thousands of acres of cabbage were being plowed 
under. No market, they say; prices ranged from $2 
to $6 a ton during the shipping season! How happy 
the poor people in the big cities of the country, and 
many others, would be, could they obtain what is wast- 
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ed here. Over-abundance and yet under-nourished and will develo i i 
: A i ll de p some splendid leaders among our Catholic 

even starving people!’ laity in Quincy ....The most promising feature is the 
interest manifested by our young men....We hope 


Loyal to “old St. James’”’ parish in Balti- 
more, in charge of the Redemptorists Fathers, 
and long a stronghold of our organization, the 
Maryland Branch plans to participate officially 
in the observance of the centenary of the 
founding of this congregation. 

At the March meeting a committee, consisting of 
three of the Branch’s leaders, August Gassinger, Peter 
Rosenberger and Adam Fleckenstein, was appointed to 


cooperate with the parish committee in preparing the 
celebration. 


As an indication of the initiative possible to 
an active District League it is worthy of notice 
that, while pursuing a number of aims, the 
local Federation of St. Paul is now engaged in 
bringing about the establishment of a Home for 
the Aged in that city. 


Mr. F. C. Kueppers reported at the March meeting 
on steps hitherto undertaken by the organization to 
this end, while Dr. John Giesen spoke on the Youth 
Movement in the State Branch and Rev. Dr. James 
Moynihan, President of St. Thomas College, on the 
Civic Duties of Catholics. 


The letter addressed to members of the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the State of New York from 
Monroe Co. regarding certain matters of a leg- 
islative nature proves our Rochester, N. Y., 
Federation lacks neither alertness nor initi- 
ative. The communication has to do with: 

State aid for denominational schools; “yellow dog 
contracts”; injunctions in labor disputes; company 
stores; married women in the Civil Service; employ- 
ment on public works; remarriage after divorce; lib- 
eralizing grounds for divorce; compulsory education 
and employment of minors; exemption of cemeteries 
from taxation; lowering of age at which old-age relief 
may be granted, and several other issues. 


Special solemnity is to be accorded the an- 
nual convention of the Connecticut Branch of 
the C. V., to be conducted at New Britain June 
9th to 11th, by combining it with the celebra- 
tion of the golden jubilee of the founding of St. 
Peter’s Parish and the establishment of St. Pe- 
ter’s Society. 

It is expected that local interest, aroused by the 
double jubilee, will in part be directed also to the de- 
liberations of the delegates and thus benefit the State 
Branch of our organization and the cause of Catholic 
Action espoused by it. For this reason special efforts 
are being made to assure a numerous attendance at the 
mass meeting, which is to be a feature of the con- 
vention. 


Regarding the active Quincy, Ill., District 
League the Western Catholic Union Record, de- 
clares editorially: 

“The monthly meetings ....are becoming more inter- 
esting from month to month. Under the leadership of 
the clergy, especially of Rev. Fathers L. Hufker and 
A. J. Stengel, this organization will soon be a factor in 
the Catholic affairs of Quincy and a force for the pro- 


motion of Catholic Action. 
“We believe it will not be long before the League 


that similar organizations will be instituted in all parts 
of the state so that Illinois will once more hold a lead- 
ing position in the Central Verein such as it maintained 
a number of years ago.” 


The circulation of a vicious anti-Catholic 
book i a western community led the local par- 
ish priest to write to a clerical friend in Mis- 
souri for information regarding the scurrilous 
volume. The communication was referred to 
the Bureau and ultimately we received a gen- 
erous acknowledgment for what little aid we 
were able to render. The writer declares: 

“T have learned from this contact with you and from 
a letter from Father....how your Bureau serves the 
priests. I have always had great respect for the mate- 
rial you print and the work you have done for social 
justice, but it is an entirely new experience for me to 
know of your other work, of refutation of bigots. Let 
me assure you again that I appreciate with all my 


heart your aid in this matter and I shall remember it 
gratefully.” 


An entertainment arranged by the New York 
City Branch of the C. V. and the local Branch 
of the N. C. W. U. shortly before Lent for the 
benefit of the C. V.. Fund for German-Russian 
refugees in Manchuria, yielded $175.00, since 
forwarded to the Central Bureau. The 17. of 
June was chosen for the annual outing, in- 
tended in part to provide funds for the various 
endeavors of the Branch and the C. W. U. 


President Wm. J. Kapp called attention to the radio 
addresses inaugurated by the National Committee for 
the Protection of Child, Family, Home and School in 
opposition to the proposed ratification of the Child 
Labor Amendment, a burning question in New York 
State. He also presented the replies received from 
Congressmen who had been urged to oppose the so- 
called Birth Control bill. 


Societies at Boston, affiliated with the C. V., 
are not frequently represented at our annual 
conventions. Nevertheless, they are faithful 
and active members of our organization. 

The annual meeting of St. Joseph K. U. Ver- 
ein, of Holy Trinity parish, Boston, held on 
February 7, is said to have enjoyed the largest 
attendance of members at any such affair con- 
ducted since 1921. “Let us trust that,” the 
Monatsbote adds, “the members will keep alive 
this spirit.” 

According to the report of the Financial Secretary, 
Mr. John J. Schneider, St. Joseph K. U. Verein now has 
a roster of 109 members. Quite a favorable record, 
considering that there are six other societies for men 
in the parish, besides the Married Men’s Confraternity. 
St. Vincent Sick and Death Benefit Society, the oldest 
of the organizations referred to, has been in the field 
eighty-three years and paid out over $200,000 to bene- 
ficiaries. St. Joseph K. U. Verein was founded in 1883. 

For a time without a Singing Society, Holy Trinity 
once more possesses in the Mannerchor, which con- 
ducted its first concert on February 11, an organiza- 
tion worthy of the musical traditions of the parish. The 
Monatsbote does not hesitate to say: “Even now it com- 
pares favorably with the famed Apollo Club and the 
Harvard Glee Club.” 
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Central-Blatt and Social Justice 
Verdéffentlicht von der Central-Stelle des Central-Vereins. 
Das Komitee fur Katholische Aktion: 


Joseph Matt, St. Paul, Minn., Vorsitzender; H. B. 
Dielmann, San Antonio, Tex., Schriftfiihrer; John 
Eibeck, Pittsburgh, Pa., Pras. d. C. V.; V. Rev. A. J. 
Muench, St. Francis, Wis.; Rev. A. Mayer, St. Louis, 
Mo.; Rev. Wm. J. Engelen, S.J., St. Louis, Mo.; Rev. 
C. F. Moosmann, Munhall, Pa.; Nicholas Dietz, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.; Otto H. Kreuzberger, Evansville, Ind.; F. 
Wm. Heckenkamp, Jr., Quincy, Ill.; F. P. Kenkel, 
Leiter der C. St., St. Louis, Mo. 

Anfragen, Briefe, Geldsendungen usw., bestimmt fir 
die Central-Stelle oder das Central-Blatt, sind zu rich- 
ten an 


Central Bureau of the Central Verein, 
8885 Westminster Place, St. Louis, Mo. 


Werdet konkret und praktisch! 


Warum konnten die bisherigen sozialen Ar- 
beiten die gesellschaftliche Ordnung nicht 
wiederherstellen? 


Fast alle katholischen Soziologen, welche die 
Frage grundsadtzlich behandeln, sind darin 
einig, dass die letzte Ursache unserer wirt- 
schaftlichen Unordnung in der liberalistischen 
Freiwirtschaft zu suchen ist (§ 1-4 der deut- 
schen Reichsgewerbeordnung). Wer also wirk- 
lich Ordnung schaffen will, muss zuerst dahin 
streben, die riicksichtslose, freie Konkurrenz 
zu beseitigen. Dahin gehende Bestrebungen 
sind in Deutschland aber seit dem unter den 
Tisch gefallenen Antrag Galen (1877) nicht 
wieder aufgenommen worden. So ist es im 
voraus klar, dass die bisherigen sozialen Arbei- 
ten keine Ordnung shaffen konnten. 

Die Massnahmen gegen die Wirtschaftsnot 
beschrankten sich bisher lediglich darauf die 
““Auswiichse des Kapitalismus zu bekampfen’’, 
wobei aber die freie Konkurrenz stets g run d- 
satzlich bestehen blieb. Zudem wur- 
de diese BekAmpfung der ‘‘Auswiichse”’ ohne 
jedes System betrieben. Was eine Regierung 
Auswuchs nannte, das nannte die andere Fort- 
schritt. Heute wurde diesem Stande eine ‘‘Ge- 
setzeswohltat” zugewendet, morgen einem an- 
deren. Solange wir denken kénnen — seit mehr 
als 50 Jahren — sind alle Stande in Not. Ab- 
wechselnd hat der Staat ihnen geholfen mit 
dem Resultate, dass jetzt alle Stande ruiniert 
sind mitsammt dem Staate selbst. Eine wirk- 
liche Gesundung hatte zur Voraussetzung ge- 
habt, dass man ein Programm fiir alle 
Stande zugleich aufgestellt, dass man 
das Problem als ganzes _ behandelt hitte. 
Jetzt ist im wesentlichen nur erreicht, dass an- 
stelle der einzelnen sich die ganzen Stiinde und 
Parteien beka’impfen und ruinieren. 

_Angesichts des Streites um den Begriff “Ka- 
pitalismus” hat die Enzyklika “Quadragesimo 
anno” darauf hingewiesen, dass eine Wirt- 
schaftsweise, in der der eine das Kapital und 


der andere die Arbeit beistellt, noch nicht “in 
sich schlecht” ist. Das wird der ‘“Kapitalis- 
mus” erst dann, wenn der Kapitalist oder seine 
Angestellten nicht alle vom christlichen Sitten- 
gesetze vorgeschriebenen Normen_beachten. 
Dazu gehort beim Kapitalisten vor allem, dass 
er nicht grenzenlos Produktionsmittel und Geld 
erwerbe ohne Riicksicht auf die Mitmenschen 
und das Gemeinwohl. Darum bemiiht sich der 
Papst nur, “dieser Wirtschaftsweise ... die 
rechte Ordnung zu geben.” 

Die bisherige soziale Arbeit musste aber 
auch schon darum erfolglos bleiben, weil der 
moderne Staat, dem man diese Arbeit fast al- - 
lein iiberliess, nicht nur die kapitalistische 
Freiwirtschaft nicht beseitigen will, sondern 
auch die “rechte Ordnung” derselben im Sinne 
des Papstes gar nicht kennt und nicht aner- 
kennt. Leo XIII. schreibt in “Rerum nova- 
rum”: ,,Unter Staatsgewalt verstehen wir hier 
nicht die zufallige Regierungsform der einzel- 
nen Lander, sondern die Staatsgewalt wie sie 
durch die Natur und Vernunft gefordert wird, 
und wie sie die Dokumente der gottlichen Weis- 
heit dartun, die wir in der Enzyklika tiber die 
christliche Staatsverfassung entwickelt ha- 
ben.’”’ Ware der moderne Staat von der “gott- 
lichen Weisheit” durchdrungen, dann konnte 
seine soziale Arbeit unméglich so enden, wie 
sie geendet hat. 

Um den Misserfolg der sozialen Arbeit erkla- 
ren zu kénnen, ist es von der gréssten Bedeu- 
tung einzusehen, dass heute zumeist die vor- 
handenen Organe der Gesellschaft in ihrer per- 
sonellen Zusammensetzung und ihrer prak- 
tischen Tatigkeit durchaus nicht den richtigen 
Begriffen entsprechen, welche wir Katholiken 
damit verbinden. Fast alle Organe der Gesell- 
schaft, der Staat, die Gemeinden, die Familien, 
die Berufsvereine, sind krank. Ja, nicht einmal 
allein der Kirche massgebenden Personen 
stehen auf dem Boden der pipstlichen Rund- 
schreiben. In der ersten Enzyklika Pius X., in 
seiner Enzyklika gegen den Modernismus und 
in der ersten Enzyklika Pius XI. werden in die- 
ser Hinsicht schwere Klagen gefiihrt. Und in 
“Quadragesimo anno” heisst es, dass ,,die heil- 
samen Weisungen des Papstes nicht selten in 
Vergessenheit gerieten, da man sie absichtlich 
totschwieg oder fiir unausfiihrbar hielt...” 
Wenn das am griinen Holze geschieht.... Es 
ist also zweierlei, wenn man dem modernen 
Staate eine Arbeit tiberlisst oder wenn diese 
von einem Staate ausgefiihrt wird, welcher 
von der géttlichen Weisheit durchdrungen ist. 
Darum kann man auch nicht den modernen Be- 
rufsvereinen, die meist Kampforganisationen 
sind, die Aufgaben iibertragen, die der Papst 
den berufsstandischen Organisationen zuweist. 
Mit Recht betont der Papst immer wieder, 
dass die Versittlichung die Voraussetzung fiir 
die Durchftihrung seiner Enzyklika jst. 

Dass das wirtschaftliche Kampfprinzip nicht 
nur den selbstaéndigen Gewerben zum Ruin 
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wurde — sogar die allergréssten rufen eben 
nach Staatshilfe — sondern auch noch die pro- 
letarisierten Lohnarbeiter ausbeutete, sagt der 
Papst in folgenden Worten: So ist durch “die 
moderne Technik und die Industriewirtschaft 
....ein Elendsproletariat zu ungeheuerer Zahl 
angewachsen, _dessen jammervolle Lage zum 
Himmel schreit.” Da die Sozialpolitik die- 
ser Wirtschaftsweise nicht die “rechte Ord- 
nung’ gegeben hat, vermehrt sich dieses 
“Hlendsproletariat”’ nicht nur immer weiter, 
sondern Millionen Biirger sind noch unter 
das Proletariat hinabgesunken und ganz ar- 
beitslos geworden, ohne dass jemand sagen 
kénnte wie und wann sie wieder Arbeit finden 
werden. Und das gerade beim Hochstand der 
vielgertihmten Sozialpolitik! Solange auf der 
einen Seite die Betriebe immer mehr vergroéssert 
und rationalisiert werden, also Arbeiter sparen, 
und auf der anderen Seite die Volksvermehrung 
anhalt und sogar die Frauen in immer grésse- 
rem Umfange Mannerarbeit leisten, kann die 
Arbeitslosigkeit nur grésser werden. Das Ex- 
periment, kiinstlich Arbeit zu _ schaffen, 
kann den Bankrott des Staates nur beschleuni- 
gen und uns immer tiefer in den Sozialismus 
und — Militarismus hineinfiihren. 

Zu allem kommt, dass es heute so gut wie un- 
moglich ist, das soziale Problem von katholi- 
schen Gesichtspunkten aus in der Oeffentlich- 
keit zu erdrtern. Das Reich, die Linder, die 
Grosstadte, die Landrate, ja selbst die Land- 
gerichts- und Polizeiprasidenten haben eigene 
Pressabteilungen, welche alles im bengalischen 
Lichte erscheinen lassen. Viele Blatter erhal- 
ten vom Staate hohe Zuwendungen, andere von 
der Industrie, und noch andere werden zu Par- 
teiblattern ernannt damit sie entsprechend 
schreiben. Neuerdings treten auch das staatlich 
subventionierte Theater, das Kino und das 
staatlich monopolisierte Radio in den Dienst 
der staatlichen Vermachtung des geistigen Le- 
bens. Miissten nicht wenigstens die katholi- 
schen Tagesblitter taglich zur Halfte gefiillt 
sein mit der Popularisierung der pdpstlichen 
Rundschreiben iiber die soziale Frage? Solche 
Aufsitze werden fast regelmassig abgelehnt 
wegen “Mangel an Raum’’. Kirchesch beklagte 
sich am Ende seines Lebens bitter iiber diese 
Totschweigetaktik (‘“Christliche Demokratie” 
No. 3, 1931: ‘Unser Presseelend”). In der En- 
zyklika gegen den Modernismus vom 8. Sep- 
tember, 1907, wird diese Totschweigetaktik als 
ein besonderer Kunstgriff der Modernisten ge- 
brandmarkt. 

Um den klaren Normen der katholischen Mo- 
ral zu entgehen und die doch anrtichig gewor- 
denen Worte Kapitalismus und Sozialismus 
oder Staatssozialismus nicht mehr gebrauchen 
zu miissen, fiihrte man in letzter Zeit eine neue 
Terminologie ein. Statt Kapitalismus und So- 
zialismus sagt man Mammonismus und Soli- 
darismus, ohne dass sich die Wirt- 
Neha tieweisge “und dies Art der 


Staatsmassnahmen geadndert hit- 
ten. Anstelle der klaren, alten Worte Ge- 
rechtigkeit und Liebe, die durch ehrliche An- 
wendung und Ableitung leicht zum rechten 
Ziele fulhrten, sind Schlagworte getreten. Aber 
auch die Hinfiihrung einer neuen Terminologie 
ist schon in der Enzyklika gegen den Moder- 
nismus verboten. 

Hs ist unbegreiflich, dass selbst so viele Ge- 
bildete eine Gesundung der Wirtschaftsver- 
haltnisse hauptsichlich durch Politik und 
Staatsgesetze erwarten. K6onnen diese denn 
Kartoffeln produzieren oder machen, dass die 
Pfannekuchen auf den B’iumen wachsen — wie 
Pater Weiss spottet? Man stellt sich den Staat 
anscheinend als einen alten, reichen Onkel mit 
unerschopflichem Portemonnaie vor, dem man 
nur tiichtig auf die Taschen zu klopfen braucht 
um Geld zu bekommen. In Wirklichkeit besitzt 
der Staat doch nichts, als was er von den Biir- 
germ nimmt. 

Alle Versuche, die Wirtschaft dadurch zu ge- 
sunden, dass man die Produktion kiinst- 
lich, mit Staatsmitteln fordert, sind aussichts- 
los. Bauern, Handwerker, Bauunternehmer 
und besonders die Grossindustrie kénnen ihre 
bisherige Produktion nicht einmal loswerden, 
weil Konsumenten und Mieter kein Geld haben 
sie zu bezahlen. Wo kaufkraftige Konsumenten 
sind, belebt sich die Produktion von selbst, 
nicht aber umgekehrt. Eine Herabsetzung der 
Preise und Lohne, die das gerechte Mass nicht 
iiberschreiten, kann nur das Elend der Massen 
vergroéssern und die Kaufkraft weiter vermin- 
dern. Auch eine kiinstliche Belebung des K o n- 
sums derart, dass man die armen Massen 
durch Reklamen reizt entbehrliche Dinge zu 
kaufen, kann nur zu einer weiteren Verarmung 
fiihren. Wie soll dann der Volkswohlstand da- 
durch gehoben werden, dass man zur Belebung 
des Ejisenbahn- und Postverkehrs oder des 
Fremdenzuzugs in jedem Dorfe Feste, Aus- 
stellungen und Jubelfeiern veranstaltet und 
billige Extraztige einlegt, wobei sich das Volk 
gegenseitig das Geld aus den Taschen treibt, 
wihrend der einzige Gewinner der Staat ist, 
der die Umsatzsteuer einnimmt? Zuletzt ist es 
immer dasselbe arme Volk, welches bezahlen 
muss. 

Aber selbst kein verntinftiger Versuch 
zur Gesundung kann Erfolg haben, wenn nicht 
zuerst die Quellen verstopft werden, welche die 
Auspoverung der Volksmassen herbeigefthrt 
haben. Keine politischen, taktischen oder “pa- 
dagogischen” Momente kénnen hier wegwel- 
send sein, sondern nur ganz niichterne Ver- 
standesgriinde, welche auf dem Naturgesetze 
aufbauen. Wie eine verarmte Familie zuerst 
sparen und alle Hausarbeit selbst besorgen 
muss, so muss vor allem der Staat sparen (St. 
Thomas: S. th. II, Il, 66,8 und 118,8 ad 5) und 
die Stinde miissen zur Selbstverwaltung zu- 
riickkehren. Es miissen vorab folgende Quellen 
unserer Verarmung verstopft werden. 


3) 


1) Die Verwaltungskosten von Staat und 
Kommunen miissen (und kénnen) auf ein Vier- 
tel abgebaut werden. Allein durch Verein- 
fachung der Steuererhebung (Beseitigung des 
Systems der indirekten Steuern) ; durch An- 
gleichung aller Gehilter und Pensionen an das 
Durchschnittseinkommen des Volkes; durch Be- 
seitigung aller iiberfliissigen Schulen, von de- 
nen wir iiber 30 Arten haben; durch Streichung 
aller Subventionen fiir Privatbetriebe; durch 
Streichung aller Ausgaben fiir Vergntgen, 
Feste, Sport, Theater und ahnliches kénnen zu- 
sammen jihrlich etwa 8 Milliarden gespart 
werden. 


2) Es muss streng darauf geachtet werden, 
dass iiberall da wo es moglich ist, nach und nach 
ausreichende Preise und Loéhne gezahlt werden, 
sodass die Biirger sich wieder selbst ernahren 
und eine anst’indige Wohnung bezahlen kon- 
nen. Dadurch fallen gegen 5 Milliarden Wohl- 
fahrts-, Wohnungs- und Soziallasten jahrlich 
fort. 


3) Familiengriindungen und Fortpflanzung 
diirfen nicht weiter kiinstlich forciert, sondern 
die Vermehrung der mittel- und existenzlosen 
Personen muss durch die Beachtung der be- 
treffenden Moralvorschriften wieder  be- 
schrankt werden. Die fast 5 Milliarden Ar- 
beitslosenunterstiitzungen wiirden dann bald 
gespart werden und das Volk kame wieder zu 
Blut. 


4) Die Verwendung von Auslandswaren 
muss durch freiwillige Entschliisse der Stande 
auf das allernotwendigste beschrankt werden. 
Dadurch wird die Produktion belebt, die Ueber- 
industrialisierung abgebaut, und wir kommen 
wieder zu einer landwirtschaftlichen und mit- 
telstandlerischen Grundlage fiir unsere Volks- 
wirtschaft. 


Erst wenn auf diese Weise ein festes Funda- 
ment fiir einen Aufbau geschaffen ist, kann es 
aufwarts gehen. Auf einen Sumpf kann man 
kein Haus bauen. 


BS a3 o3 


Da es immer noch Leute gibt, welche sa- 
gen, unsere Verhaltnisse seien nicht schlecht, 
miissen auch hiertiber noch einige Worte ge- 
sprochen werden. Wer unser Wirtschaftselend 
und die Aussichtslosigkeit der bisherigen Me- 
thoden zur Besserung laugnet, der wird sicher 
nicht eine grundlegend andere Einstellung und 
Ordnung anstreben. Der wird sich lieber wei- 
terhin mit der “Bekaimpfung der Auswiichse” 
beschaftigen, zumal wenn er gut davon lebt. 


Bei der Beantwortung der Frage, ob die Ver- 
haltnisse unseres Volkes befriedigend sind, 
mussen wir von natiirlichen und nor- 
malen Verhaltnissen ausgehen. Das Natiir- 
liche und Normale, und zugleich der giinstigste 
Boden fiir ein christliches Familienleben ist 
eine mittlere Wohlhabenheit, ein kriftiger Mit- 
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telstand. Nahrungssorgen und Schulden, be- 
sonders Existenzunsicherheit, sind eben- 
so nachteilig fiir die Sittlichkeit — Not ist die 
schlimmste Dirne — wie grosser Reichtum. 
Also ein schuldenfreies Einfamilienhaus mit et- 
was Garten, ein selbstandiges Gewerbe mit den 
notigen Vorraten und Betriebskapital, und ein 
kleines Vermogen als Reserve und fiir Un- 
gliicksfalle und Altersversorgung — das ware 
das normale und geeignete Fundament fiir ein 
christliches Familienleben. Die Uebernatur 
baut auf die Natur auf. Aber wie viele Fami- 
lien sind denn so gliicklich, eine solche Exis- 
tenz zu besitzen? Wahrscheinlich nicht fiinf 
von hundert. Wie schnell die Zerreibung des 
noch vorhandenen, siechen Mittelstandes vor 
sich geht, zeigen die ungeheueren Zahlen der 
taglichen Zahlungsbefehle, Pfandungen, Offen- 
barungseide und Selbstmorde. Die amtliche 
Vermogensstatistik zeigt, dass vierfiinftel der 
Bevolkerung, auch der Familienvater, vollig 
mittellos sind und dass es obendrein bei Maillio- 
nen an einer menschenwiirdigen Wohnung und 
entsprechender Einrichtung, Kleidung und 
Wasche fehlt. Die Einkommensteuerstatistik 
zeigt, dass vier Fiinftel der Familien nicht das 
notwendige Mindesteinkommen von 3000 Mk. 
haben, sondern sich mit 500 bis 1500 Mk. jahr- 
lich durchhungern miissen. 

Die Unmoglichkeit des Vaters, die Familie 
zu ernahren, hat immer mehr dazu gefiihrt, 
dass nicht nur die Frau, sondern sogar die Kin- 
der mithelfen das Notige zu beschaffen. Man 
betrachtet es heute als normal, dass die Kinder 
mithelfen die Eltern und Geschwister zu er- 
nahren, wahrend es doch normal und der Lohn- 
moral entsprechend ist, dass der Vater allein 
soviel verdient, dass er die ganze Familie er- 
nahren, eine menschenwiirdige Wohnung be- 
zahlen und die notwendigen Riicklagen fiir Al- 
ter und Krankheit machen kann. St. Thomas 
macht unter Hinweis auf II. Cor. 12,14 darauf 
aufmerksam, dass es Sache des Vaters ist “fiir 
das Kind zu sorgen; und zwar nicht nur fiir 
eine gewisse Zeit, sondern wahrend seines gan- 
zen Lebens, was da ist ‘Schatze sammeln fiir 
die Kinder’. Dass das Kind fiir den Vater 
sorgt, geschieht aufgrund dusserer Umstinde, 
weil namlich dem Vater eine Notlage zuge- 
stossen, in der es ihm beistehen muss, aber es 
muss nicht fiir ihn ‘Schaétze sammeln’; denn na- 
turgemass erben die Kinder von den Eltern, 
nicht die Eltern von den Kindern” (S. th. II, If 
q. 101, art. 2 ad 2). Wovon sollen die Kinder, 
wenn sie schon in der Jugend fiir die Eltern 
arbeiten und diese im Alter ernahren miissen, 
anstatt Vermégen von ihnen zu erben, ein soli- 
des Geschaft und einen Hausstand griinden? 
Wie sollen eine solide Ehe und gesunde Nach- 
kommen entstehen, wenn die jungen Leute arm 
und unterernahrt in die Ehe treten? 

Bei der Erklarung der heutigen Massenar- 
mut muss in Betracht gezogen werden, dass 
nicht nur die technischen Erfindungen, oder 
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vielmehr ihr egoistischer Missbrauch, die Auf- 
saugung des Vermodgens in die Hinde der 
Grossunternehmer erleichterten, sondern auch, 
dass die Bevolkerung Deutschlands sich in we- 
nig mehr als 100 Jahren verdreifacht hat. Der 
Mensch bringt aber sein Haus nicht mit auf 
die Welt wie die Schnecke. ,,Je grésser die Zahl 
der Teilnehmer, desto kleiner fiir jeden sein 
Teil” (Enz. Rer. nov.). 


Ich glaube gezeigt zu haben, dass und wa- 
rum die bisherigen Arbeiten unsere Wirt- 
schaftsverhaltnisse nicht gesundet haben und 
nicht gesunden konnten. Gerade in den Indus- 
triegegenden ist die Verarmung am stirksten 
gewachsen, wahrend man doch sagt, die Indus- 
trie sei die Quelle unseres Reichtums. Dement- 
sprechend stellt die Enzyklika “Quadragesimo 
anno” fest: ,,Nun aber kénnen die gesellschaft- 
lichen und wirtschaftlichen Verhaltnisse der 
Gegenwart ohne Uebertreibung als derartig be- 
zeichnet werden, dass sie einer ungeheuer 
grossen Zahl von Menschen es ausserordentlich 
schwer machen, das eine Notwendige, ihr 
ewiges Heil zu wirken.” Jene, welche das 
Wirtschaftselend verschulden, tragen also auch 
die Verantwortung dafiir wenn eine “unge- 
heuer grosse Zahl von Menschen” wegen der 
wirtschaftlichen Schwierigkeiten “ihr ewiges 
Heil”’ nicht erreichen. Das religidse Leben hat 
eben das wirtschaftliche zur Voraussetzung. 
Wie fiirchterlich die Verhaltnisse geworden 
sind, stellt der Papst an anderer Stelle fest mit 
den Worten: ,,Uns steht heute eine Welt gegen- 
liber, die grossenteils ins Heidentum zuriickge- 
fallen ist.”” Die Enzykliken “Rerum novarum” 
und “Quadragesimo anno” bezeichnen also die 
Aufgabe der Zeit richtig, wenn sie sagen, dass 
insbesondere durch Erweckung der christlichen 
Nachstenliebe vor allem die wirtschaftlichen 
Verhaltnisse gebessert werden miissen wenn 
die Gesellschaft gesunden soll. 

Dr. CHRIST. 


Jeder kann helfen! 


In der ihm eigentiimlichen, fast vaterlichen 
Weise betont der heiligmissige Pius der Zehnte 
an einer Stelle seines Rundschreibens tiber die 
Kathol. Aktion, jeder vermédge und sei ver- 
pflichtet sich an dem grossen Erneuerungswerke 
zu beteiligen. Méchte doch jede Generalver- 
sammlung des gegenwartigen Jahres diesen 
Gedanken betonen, mit dem Hinweis, dass nicht 
alle Redner, Organisatoren, Schriftsteller zu 
sein vermogen. Dass jedoch, wie bei einem 
Bau, viele fleissige Hinde notwendig seien, den 
Plan des Architekten auszufiihren. Allerdings 
gehért ein gewisses Sichbescheiden, eine ge- 
wisse Demut dazu zu sagen: 

Kann ich nicht Dombaumeister sein, 
Behau ich als Steinmetz meinen Stein! 


Fehlt mir auch dazu Sinn und Verstand, 
Trage ich Mértel herbei und Sand!” 


Aus Central-Verein und Cen- 
tral-Stelle. 


_ Wo Katholiken zu verschiedenen Zeiten, aber immer 
im Interesse der Religion, sich zu Vereinen zusammen- 
schliessen, haben sie langst die Billigung und den Se- 
gen Unserer Vorganger erhalten. Auch Wir sprechen 
zu diesen trefflichen Veranstaltungen Unsere Anerken- 
nung unumwunden aus, und wiinschen, dass ihnen in 
Stadt und Land weite Verbreitung und reiche Bliite be- 
schieden sei. Doch sei es als Unser Wille bekannt, dass 
diese Vereinigungen in erster Linie und hauptsachlich 
auf einen beharrlichen christlichen Lebenswandel ihrer 
Mitglieder sehen sollen. Pius X 


Rassenfrage und Rassenkunde. 


Ueber das Rassenproblem ist in unserem 
Lande recht viel Oberflachliches geschrieben 
worden im Laufe der letzten Jahre, so auch von 
der in der Landessprache erscheinenden ka- 
tholischen Presse. Man gibt sich gerne den An- 
schein, als ob es bosartiger Unsinn sei, auch 
nur anzunehmen, die eine Rasse besitze Eigen- 
schaften oder Vorziige, die der anderen abge- 
hen. Dass man auf diese Weise zu keiner L6- 
sung des Problems zu gelangen vermag, liegt 
auf der Hand. 

Die Rassenfrage sollte jedoch, nachdem sie 
einmal eine umstrittene geworden ist, mit wis- 
senschaftlichem Ernst und griindlichen Kennt- 
nissen erortert werden. Denn man kann sie we- 
der totschweigen noch durch sarkastische Be- 
merkungen iiber die nordische Theorie aus der 
Welt schaffen. In Deutschland und Oesterreich 
begreift man das denn auch, und manche Leute 
unter uns wiirden grosse Augen machen, wenn 
sie zu lesen vermochten (jawohl vermdchten, 
diese einsprachigen klugen Herrn!) was katho- 
lische Gelehrte, z. B. der Anthropologe Pro- 
fessor Dr. Wilh. Schmidt, S.V.D., iiber diesen 
Gegenstand zu sagen haben. Hingewiesen sei 
nun bei dieser Gelegenheit auf die lesenswerte 
Abhandlung “Rasse und Glaubensverbreitung’’, 
von P. Gustav Lehmacher, S.J., in den “Katho- 
lischen Missionen”, Organ des Papstlichen 
Werkes der Glaubensverbreitung in den Lan- 
dern deutscher Zunge. Der Verfasser behan- 
delt die Ergebnisse der Rassenforschung ein- 
mal in zwar knapper aber iibersichtlicher Wei- 
se; sodann wendet er das Gesagte auf die euro- 
pdischen Volker an, in der Absicht, méglicher- 
weise zwischen deren Wirksamkeit im Missi- 
onsfelde “und den sie bestimmenden Rassen 
Zusammenhange festzustellen.” 

Es ist nicht unsere Absicht, die Aufsatze Pa- 
ter Lehmacher’s eingehend zu besprechen; vor 
allem wollen wir auf sie als ebenso belehrend 
wie aktuell hingewiesen haben. Sodann méch- 
ten wir folgende Ausfiihrungen des Verfassers 
zur Kenntnis unserer Leser bringen. “Vom hl. 
Franz Xaver wissen wir,” heisst es in der 1m 
Februarheft genannter Zeitschrift veroffent- 
lichten Fortsetzung, ,,dass er fiir die schwierige 
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Arbeit im Fernen Osten namentlich Deutsche 
bzw. Niederlinder wiinschte. In der Tat sind 
bald viele deutsche Glaubensboten, Priester und 
Briider, ins Arbeitsfeld eingeriickt und haben 
sich in Ostasien und dann auch in Siidamerika 
[ebenso in Mexiko u. d. Philippinen] durch 
Unternehmungslust, zielbewusstes Vorgehen, 
Geschicklichkeit und mutiges Ausharren einen 
Namen gemacht. Auch heute leisten die Deut- 
schen und namentlich die Niederlander Grosses 
auf dem Arbeitsfeld der Heidenmission. Jeden- 
falls sind da echt nordische Rassenvorziige im 
Spiel. Leider beteiligen sich die Englander 
nicht in dem bei der Griindung der Mill-Hill- 
Genossenschaft erhofften Masse an der Arbeit; 
auch bei den Nordamerikanern befriedigen die 
Leistungen der einzelnen mehr als die Zahl der 
Krafte. Hier mag sich nordischer Rassenstolz 
geltend machen. [Man erinnere sich dabei an 
die Vernachlassigung der Neger in unserem 
Lande.] Frankreich, das sich rassisch von 
Deutschland durch einen betrachtlichen Bruch- 
teil mittelmeerlandischen Blutes, nicht aber 
durch Fehlen des nordischen unterscheidet, 
steht mit der Zahl seiner Glaubensboten schon 
lange an der Spitze, selbst zum Schaden der 
heimischen Seelsorge.’’!) 

Man sieht aus dem Gesagten, wie téricht es 
ware, anzunehmen, die Rassenkunde beruhe nur 
auf Vorurteilen chauvinistischer Art und be- 
sitze weder Berechtigung noch Wert. Unsres 
Erachtens ware jedoch, insofern von Frank- 
reich die Rede ist, zu untersuchen, aus welchen 
Gegenden jenes Landes die in die Heidenlander 
gezogenen Priester, Briider und Schwestern 
stammen. Zu den eifrigsten, tatkraftigsten und 
erfolgreichsten Glaubensboten aus Frankreich 
gehoren die bretonischen Stammes sind. Nun 
sind aber die Bretonen Kelten; und keineswegs 
gallisch-germanische Mischlinge. Wie anderer- 
seits viele belgische Missionare Vlamen und 
nicht Wallonen sind. 

Ks ware doch wohl wiinschenswert, dass man 
sich in den katholischen Kreisen unseres Lan- 
des endlich und ernstlich an das Studium des 
Rassenproblems begabe. Oder ist man so in 
Vorurteilen gegen die nordische Rasse befan- 
gen, dass man sich weigert die Vorurteile der 
nordischen Rassenfanatiker vorurteilsfrei zu 
untersuchen? Ka 


Seemannshilfe. 


Es war uns moglich, aus unsern Bestiinden 
16 Schallplatten (records) an das neue Katho- 
lische Seemannsheim in Hamburg zu schicken, 
wo sie erwtinscht waren wegen der zahlreichen 
dort einkehrenden englischen und amerikani- 
schen Seeleute. Den Empfang dieser Sendung 
eens uns Hr. Sekretar Dirks mit folgen- 

em: 


»Vorgestern wurden uns die Schallplatten ausgelie- 
fert. Noch am gleichen Tage haben wir sie simtlich 


1) Loe. cit. p. 40. 


abspielen lassen und uns sehr gefreut, dass wir nun 
auch gute englische Schallplatten héren k6nnen. Vor 
allen Dingen kénnen wir damit unseren englischen und 
amerikanischen Gisten eine grosse Freude bereiten.” 

Eine zweite Sendung war z. Zt. noch unter- 
wegs. Nun méchten wir bei dieser Gelegenheit 
unsere Mitglieder bitten, uns weitere Records 
von amerikanischen und englischen Liedern, 
Sousa-Miarschen, etc., zuschicken zu wollen, be- 
stimmt fiir das genannte Kathol. Seemanns- 
heim, das Werk des hochw. Hrn. Seemanns- 
pastors Reinhold. Das Apostolat des Meeres 
erfreut sich der besonderen Empfehlung des 
Hl. Vaters. 


Miszellen. 


Der hier 6fters bereits erwahnte hochw. Py 
Ludwig Bonvin, S.J., dirigierte in dem vom 
Buffalo Community Orchestra am 11. Marz 
veranstalteten Konzert seine “Ballade, Opus 
25”. Der Bericht der “Aurora u. christl. 
Woche” bemerkt dazu: 

»Der dem bereits vierundachtzigjihrigen geistlichen 
Herrn vor und nach der Darbietung seines Tonwerks 
gespendete Beifall bewies wiederum die Hochachtung, 
deren sich Pater Bonvin in Buffalo sowohl als Priester 
wie auch als Musiker erfreut.” 


Nach neunundzwanzigjahriger Tatigkeit in 
Apia, Samoa, ehemals deutsch, wurde nun Ende 
des verflossenen Jahres Schw. M. Aloysia, S. 
M.S.M., nach Leone versetzt, iiber dem die 
Flagge unseres Landes weht. Wie sie uns 
schreibt, ist die ganze Umgebung von Einge- 
borenen bewohnt und recht entlegen von Pago 
Pago, dem Hauptorte der unserem Lande un- 
terstellten Inselgruppe. 

»Ausserdem,” schreibt uns Schw. M. Aloysia, ,,sind die 
Verhaltnisse recht Armlich. Die Weltkrise macht sich 
besonders fiihlbar, zumal Copra (getrocknete Kokus- 


nuss), das einzige hiesige Ausfuhrgut, zur Zeit sehr 
schlecht bezahlt wird.” 


Hine Schw. M. Aloysia von der C. St. ge- 
sandte Gabe gelangte am Weihnachtsabend in 
ihre Hande. ,,Die géttl. Vorsehung liess uns 
das Geschenk zur rechten Zeit zugehen; es half 
die Reisekosten von Apia nach Leone wenig- 
stens teilweise bestreiten.’’ 


Die “Centralsammelstelle des deutschpra- 
chigen Schrifttums”, im Jahre 1912 gegriindet 
und bestimmt alle seither in deutscher Sprache 
erschienenen Schriften und Biicher aufzuneh- 
men, hat sich im Laufe der Jahre zu einer der 
hervorragendsten Bibliotheken der Welt ent- 
wickelt. Der Bestand der Deutschen Biicherei 
belief sich im verflossenen Jahre bereits auf 
1,200,000 Bande, 72,000 kleinere Schriften, 40,- 
000 period. Schriften, 30,000 Landkarten, und 
17,000 kiinstl. Drucke. Zur Zeit werden an die- 
ser Anstalt nicht weniger als 14 gréssere Bib- 
liographien und bibliographische Zeitschriften 
bearbeitet. Die Zahl der Besucher erreichte im 
vorigen Jahre 400,000; erteilt wurden 20,000 
Pie cue und wissenschaftliche Aus- 

iinfte. 


